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THE TWO WARNINGS. 


do not say three, for it would be absurd to 
the diminished majority at North Paddington as a 
warning at all. Everybody who knew anything about the 
matter knew (though a good many ns who have written 
about the matter have successfully concealed the knowledge, 
if they possessed it) that if a Jewish candidate stood Mr. 
CouEN’s majority would be maintained, and if not, not. 
But Spalding and Coventry are warnings without a doubt. 
It is easy to attempt to account for the considerable reverse 
in the one case and the narrow defeat in the other by all 
sorts of side reasons; and it seems to be thought desirable 
by some people to find fault with the Government for 
making the Conservative member for Coventry a peer when 
the Conservative member of Coventry had a margin of but a 
very few hundreds at the last election. Perhaps the Jubilee of 
Her Gracious Masesty would not have seemed insufficiently 
celebrated even to a critical posterity if Lord CueyLEsmore 
had remained Mr. Eaton for some time longer. But the 
stability of a Government which does not dare to make its 
supporters peers for fear of the seats being lost is in the 
condition historically described as precarious and not at all 
permanent; nor do we think that any judicious supporter 
will quarrel with Lord Satispury on that account. He was 
justified, as far as the mere vacating of the seats went, in 
thinking that they would be refilled by the proper persons. 
They were not; and then the question comes, In what were 
he and his colleagues not justified? For, though there is no 
doubt a good deal of the inevitable, a good deal of mere 
“time and chance,” in politics, the wise politician, like the 
wise whist-player, does not satisfy himself with the reflec- 
tion that the cards were against him. And in this case—in 
these cases—it cannot be justly said that the cards were 
against the Government. Both seats could have been re- 
tained for it, and ought to have been retained for it; and 
all who have its welfare at heart had better look to the 
reasons why they were not. 
_ Amongst special causes in the two cases the great supe- 
riority of the Gladstonian candidate at Spalding as a can- 
didate (or a sordidate, if anybody likes it better, and indeed 
it would be the more appropriate word for the wooer of a 
modern constituency) has been referred to before now, and 
is undeniable. Never any more, save in the most excep- 
tional cases, can a man hope to be elected because he is a 
gentleman, holds the right side of politics, and is determined 
to do his best for his country. He must, by himself or his 
sufficient deputy, flatter and worry the electors, provide a 
, and a tolerably game and effective spectacle, on 
tforms, promise as much as he can bring his scruples 
to, and as will not oblige him to too much performance. 
Sir Gzorcz Tryon was not equal to these demands; Mr. 
Haiey Srewart was. In the other instance there was 
beyond all doubt the fatal influence of the Cass case, which 
in any English constituency would suffice, managed as it 
was managed, and constituted as men are, to turn much 
more than the nine votes which, by going wrong, decided 
it against the Government. In both there were, no doubt, 
minor causes working, such as the well-known and in- 
variable tendency of by-elections to go, ceteris paribus, 
t the Government of the day; the languor which 
ways affects Tories much more than their rivals when 
they are actually in power; the very doubtfully honest, 
but by no means improbably successful, attempts of Sir 
GzorcE YAN to draw away Liberal Unionist votes 


by posing as a Liberal Unionist authority, who has put the 
Union somewhere well away in a drawer, with Welsh Dis- 
establishment and a hundred otber things on the top to 
keep it out of sight. All these things may have acted, and 
no doubt did act. But, if the Government had been blame- 
less generally, all these things might have exerted their 
action, if not quite harmlessly, yet not to the causing of 
these actual harms, 

There is nothing that loses a Government more credit in 
England than the appearance, even than ‘the faintest sus- 
picion, of fainéantise. Now we do not say that the present 
Government has deserved the imputation of this crime; but 
it has incurred it, and, what is more, it has done something 
to incur it. Its members have (it is complained, and not 
without some shadow of truth) left the oratorical defence of 
the Union out of Parliament too much to the Liberal Union- 
ists. In Parliament they have got into the habit of calling 
on gods and men to witness the wicked practices of the Oppo- 
sition when a very little vigorous action would make the 
invocation of gods and men quite unnecessary. The Whips, 
however diligent they may be in the House, seem to have 
somewhat lost touch of the constituencies—a fatal blunder 
which, if not repaired, must lead to a repetition of thedisaster 
of 1880, to which nothing so much contributed as this very 
error. Abroad the long delay to evict France from her posi- 
tion of unlicensed squatter in the New Hebrides and the in- 
explicable extensions of time given to the Suntan in the 
Egyptian matter supply similar opportunities to the scoffer. 
Even since the Coventry disaster the want of “ thorough ” 
(say the malcontents) has manifested itself. What is the 
use of protesting that the Land Bill is intended to make 
the scenes of Glenbeigh and Bodyke impossible? How 
can you ever make the troubles of a defaulting debtor im- 
possible except by enacting that, if he will default long enough 
and boldly enough, all shall be forgiven—which in its turn 
is not likely to be in the long run a healing measure? Eveh 
the Home Secrerary’s fatal blunder is put down by these 
devil's advocates to hesitation and shilly-shallying, toa kind 
of chivalrous stupidity or stupid chivalry, which prevented 
him from, as the case may be, emphasizing the charge against 
one side or throwing over the other. Contrast this 
sluggishness, if not all this blundering, with the ceaseless 
activity, the dauntless effrontery, the instance in season and 
out of it, with reason and in the very teeth of it, of the 
Gladstonian party, and you will, according to the grumblers, 
scarcely find much cause to wonder at the Spalding and 
Coventry defeats, even setting aside mere mismanagement 
(which is a kind of local reproduction of the same fault) at 
each of these places. 

As usual, when a party grumbles at its leaders or a 
country at a Ministry in power, these complaints are ex- 
aggerated, but, as usual also, they have no small basis of 
truth. It is not only that the Government is not nearly 
impudent enough; it might argue, with some justice, that 
to contend in impudence with its present opponents would 
be a game not too creditable in the first place, and hopeless 
of success in the second. But itis not nearly daring enough, 
and not nearly industrious enough. If the salvation of 
the country depended on voters keeping in mind that the 
earth is shaped not like a jumble but like an orange, or 
that two and two do not make five, it would be unsafe to 
take it for granted that these verities are implanted in the 
heart of man—more particularly with Mr. Giapstone and 
his followers asserting the jumble-theory and the five-theory 
to all and sundry. Nor is the Unionist doctrine, clearly as 
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it can be made out to any reasonable being, of the self- 
evident kind or the kind that none but paradoxers dispute. 


- Dull men cannot be relied upon to believe it, or Mr. 


Mowvettaand Sir Joseru would be staunch Unionists. 
Clever men cannot be trusted to resist the fascination of 
Home Rule, or Mr. Morty and Mr. Bryce would not be 
drunk with the cup of its uncleanness. Much less can the 
great mass of voters, who are neither very dull nor very 
clever, be trusted to remain orthodox without energetic per- 
suasion on the part of their shepherds, and without firm and 
resolute walking on the part of those shepherds themselves. 
Except Mr. Goscnen, we cannot (speaking under correc- 
tion) think of a single Cabinet Minister who has made an 
important speech outside Parliament during these last im- 
portant days when half a dozen elections were pending; 
while the conduct of affairs at home and abroad has been 
marked by one considerable blunder and by no sign of that 
vigorous, if rather ostentatious, management which pleases 
the people. There are few men to whom we yield in 
despising demagogic arts. But, if any one undertakes the 
game of popular government, he must play it, like other 

mes, according to its own rules and its own conditions. 
The first of those rules and conditions in the present day is 
that you must neither be lazy nor seem so, neither be feeble 
nor seem so. And there are cynics who say that the seem- 
ing is more dangerous than the being. 


MR. BRIGHT ON INDIA, 


M®* BRIGHT'S late speech on India was principally 
remarkable for the tacit abandonment of some of his 
peculiar opinions. It is possible that he may have only 
suspended his advocacy of a policy which never attracted 
general attention. Whatever may be the cause of the 


change, he is less positive and less paradoxical than in his | 


early Indian polemic. He would scarcely dispute the state- 
ment that in all political issues he has through life been 
habitually combative, but it is true that in ordinary contro- 
versies he has not been prone to paradox. It would seem 
that he has now to some extent reconsidered his singular 
belief in the expediency of cutting up the Indian Empire 
into a number of smaller provinces. Perhaps he only 
abstains from reasserting his former convictions because the 
question has never become practical. It would have been 
an anachronism to repeat his numerous attacks on the East 
India Company many years after its abolition, yet he could 
not deprive himself of the pleasure of referring to a speech 
of Sir Cuartes Woop’s in favour of the Company delivered 
a few years before its abolition. Although the transfer of 
the government of India from the Company to the Crown 
has, on the whole, worked well, there was much to say for 
the justice of Sir Cuartes Woop’s eulogy. The conquerors 
and rulers of India achieved a glorious task, though a Con- 
stitution framed to meet the wants of a Joint-Stock Com- 
pany was evidently not destined to be perpetual. The 
theory and practice of administration is still in substance 
the same which was organized by the double Government. 
The Mutiny would almost certainly have occurred under the 
more recent system ; and it was suppressed by the servants 
of the Company. Sir C. Woop, though he is mentioned by 
Mr. Bricur with ridicule, found no inconsistency in direct- 
ing the Indian Administration, first as President of the 
Board of Control and afterwards as Secretary of State. 

Mr. Bricut’s judgment on the recent annexation of 
Upper Burmah might have been anticipated, if it had not 
been already expressed. Both on moral and on political 

unds he has always objected to the enlargement of the 
mpire, especially when it was effected by force of arms. 
He fully assented to Mr. Coppen’s denunciation of Lord 
Datuovstie’s policy in extending the frontiers of British 
India, especially of his conquest of Lower Burmah. It was 
at a later period that the native chiefs and rulers were 
assured of the future security of their possessions as long as 
they remained loyal to the paramount Power. The late 
Burmese annexation is the only measure of the kind which 
has been taken since the suppression of the Mutiny. Its 
justice will be ultimately estimated with reference to its 
expediency, which again depends, in some degree, on its 
final success. It must be remembered that the dethroned 
King was not an Indian prince, but an unfriendly, and 
perhaps hostile, neighbour. The atrocities which he from 
time to time committed would, as Mr. Bricut justly holds, 
not have furnished a sufficient reason for the seizure of his 


dominions, or for the deposition of himself and his dynasty. 
The right of intervention, even in India, though it had 
been exercised by Lord DatnousiE in the case of the King 
of Oude, is not claimed in the present day against inde- 
pendent neighbours. The King of Oude derived his title 
from a satrap of the Mogul Empire, which afterwards, by 
the fortune of war, devolved first on the, Company, and 
afterwards on the Crown. It was not pretended that 
THEEBAW owed either allegiance to the Empress of Inpia 
or any other duty except the maintenance of friendly rela- 
tions. His frequent insolence to English envoys, as well as 
his domestic outrages, would have been overlooked if he 
had not engaged ia intrigues which threatened serious 


| danger to India. His negotiations with the French, which 


would have ended in the introduction of a European rival 
into the neighbourhood of the English dominions, were the 
cause of his fall. If it is said that a nominally inde- 
pendent sovereign, though he may be half a barbarian, 
had a right to enter into diplomatic relations at his 
pleasure, the answer is that he tried the experiment at 
his own risk for purposes which were injurious to the 
English Government. In controversy on questions of high 
policy, fictions of international law have a tendency to 
disappear. Oriental potentates find that they are not on a 
level with their nominal equals in Europe. English states- 
men of both parties, both in England and in India, agreed 
on the necessity of excluding a dangerous rivalry by su 
pressing the independence of a petty State which would 
become a vassal of a foreign Power. There is no doubt 
that the occupation by the French of the upper valley of 
the Irrawaddy would have produced a chronic state of war. 
There is often much force in the argument that the pre- 
vention of possible or probable war is seldom a sufficient 
reason for actual war; but in this case the comparison of 
dangers was between a petty contest with Burmah and a 
struggle with France. 


Mr. Bricut, as might be expected, listens with impatience 
to occasional statements of the fact that India was won by 
the sword and must be held by the sword. It is true that 
unpalatable truths ought for the most part to be held in 
reserve. It is only when vy morn are founded on the 
opposite assumption that it mes necessary to confute 
popular fallacies, even at the risk of giving offence. At the 
meeting of the East India Association Mr. Bricut was, as 
has been said, less oxical than on former occasions. 
It would, therefore, have been injudicious and impertinent. 
to insist on an examination of the true basis of English power 
in India. Mr. Bricut candidly acknowledged the enormous 
advantage which all the nations and races of India derive from 
the compulsory maintenance of universal peace. Thereis every 
reason to suppose that, if India were left to be governed by 
its own inhabitants, Mahrattas and Mussulmans, Sikhs and 
Pathans, would once more fly at each other’s throats. Another 
alleged benefit of English rule in India is much more doubtful. 
Mr. Bricut acknowledges with a feeling of natural surprise 
the anomaly that freedom of the press and the right of public 
meeting should be not only tolerated but created by a despotic 
Government. It might almost be suspected that Mr. Bricur 
doubts whether such boons are unmixed blessings. The 
Indian native press is principally occupied in promoting dis- 
affection, and, to compare great things with small, it has, as 
in Wales, boundless opportunities of uncontradicted misre- 
presentation. The right of meeting also, as far as it exists, 
is one of the results of English modes of government. The 
Nawaubs and Maharajahs of former times would have dealt 
summarily with malcontents who publicly proclaimed their 
grievances in speech or writing. 

The main subject of discussion at the East India meeting 
was the admission of natives into some of the posts which 
are now occupied by Englishmen. There is no difference of 
opinion as to the principle that neither language nor reli- 
gion should form an impediment to admission into public 
employment. The practical difficulty remains of governing 
districts and provinces through the agency of natives who 
may be as foreign as Englishmen to the subjects of their 
administration. The proportion of English and native 
officials cannot be regulated by their respective numbers. 
The indigenous races bear to the Anglo-Indians the ratio 
of 10,000 to 1. The test of competitive examination is 
scarcely more applicable. A Mussulman community will not 
submit to be ruled by a Bengalee student, though he may 
have obtained the maximum number of marks. It is also 
important to remember that all moral and material improve- 
ment is promoted and directed by English officials. The 
native members of the Corporation of Calcutta cannot at 
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the present time be persuaded to take the sanitary measures 
which would extirpate the principal seed-bed of cholera, 
‘The good faith of the Government in encouraging the 
employment of natives is proved by Mr. Briaut’s admission 
that they hold a considerable number of high judicial posts. 
Where subtlety and acuteness of intellect are more requisite 
than vigour of character, it appears that no artificial im- 
pediment is offered to the promotion of natives. When the 
question of admitting native Indians to civil employment 
was first raised, it can scarcely have occurred to the most 
zealous advocate of equality that they would claim seats in 
the House of Communs. The legend of the nobleman who, 
before the days of Reform, threatened that he would bring 
his black footman into Parliament has been reproduced in 
modern times by the Caucuses which represent the un- 
scrupulous boroughmongers of the past. It is well that 
every subject of the Queen should be legally competent to 
hold any post in her dominions, but a choice is happily 
left to Englishmen who are not yet prepared to be governed 
by Asiatics. 


THE AFFAIRE PRANZINI. 


F anybody wishes to see how different a Frenchman is 
from an Englishman—we will not add how inferior— 


let him carefully read the proceedings in the trial of PRaNzINI- 


for the murder of Marre Recnavuut and two others. They 
were astonishing, though not new. 


and reported it for the purpose of showing how wonderfully 
the law works among our neighbours. Indeed, some of 
them know it well themselves. Epmonp Axnout, who did 
not want for sense, boldly attributed many of the acquittals 
of prisoners by juries in the face of overwhelming evidence 
to the sympathy for the prisoner aroused by the badgering, 
the insults, and the trickery practised on him by the Court, 
from the judge downwards, if not by the judge more 
than by anybody else. Here, however, is the case of 
Pranzint, which has been conducted quite on the old lines, 
with the same old bullying, the same old jibes and sneers, the 
same old captious questions, the same old sentimental gush, 
all directed to run down the prisoner at the bar. Not that 
we have any sympathy with Prayzini. A meaner villain or 
greater fool than this man never stood at the bar. His murder 
of the miserable demi-mondaine who employed him was an 
abject crime, and his later conduct was so utterly stupid and 
cowardly as to be hardly human, unless, indeed, what some 
have believed and do believe is the truth—namely, that 
Swirt’s Yahoo isa severely accurate picture of mankind. The 
jury were perfectly justified in bringing in a verdict of murder 
without the extenuating circumstances which Frenchmen 
will contrive to find in nearly every murder. But, though 
the sentence of death was well deserved, it was reached 
through a series of scenes of an almost shocking kind. 

In view of a growing tendency among us to scream and 
gush and puddle in the dirt, it is perhaps rash to say so, but 
we should think that an Englishman of anything like the 
standing which makes him “ judgeworthy ” would find it 
as easy to behave like Pranzini as to imitate M. Onrroy 
DE Brivitiz. To be a thief anda murderer is ignoble but 
human. But to be called judge and to behave like M. le 
Président Onrroy DE BrévitLe is beyond the power even 
of a Gladstonian-Radical opponent of the Contagious Diseases 
Act—or at least we are patriotic enough to hope so. English 
judges have been known to bully witnesses and yell at the 
prisoner, JEFFREYS used to, and so used Scroces, but even 
they did not play to the sixpenny gallery. They believed 
they were fighting for the State, and were not over 
scrupulous about hitting below the belt, but there was a 
kind of dignity about even these somewhat ruffianly pillars 
ofthe law. M.le Président Onrroy pe Brévitze simply 
_Played to the gallery, and he played the meanest kind of 
claptrap. He talked about that tiresome relative “my 
“mother,” and of how the particular “my mother ” 
who produced Pranzint would shed tears of blood. He 
appealed to unfortunate-female Sapatier to appeal to 
Pranzint, and talk about his “mother” and touch his 
hard heart, The voice of the austere judge (all French 
Judges are austére, as the realistic novelist knows) was 
choked with emotion. He covered his so fine and delicate 
face, so full of intellect, with the sleeve of his toga. He 
dropped the tear of sentiment into his mortier cap, wherein 
there was a split onion, for aught we know to the contrary. 

read the report of the examination of Pranzixi and 


It is about half a 
century or so since THackERAy took a famous French trial — 


Mme. Sazatier by the juge d'instruction with appropriate 
gestures, fine dramatic action, and careful modulation of his 
voice. ‘Then he snapped and carped at Pranzini; he used 
every old stock phrase which has been worn threadbare 
in melodrama—as, for instance, his “ Do not fascinate her,” 
when the wretched prisoner looked at Mme. SaBaTieEn— 
and, in fact, comported himself generally like a mere self- 
advertising moral journalist. And the wonderful thing is 
that the French, a people supposed not to be destitute of 
taste and wit, and even sense, see nothing offensive in 
this gushing buffoonery. Their logic is not shocked 
by irrelevant talk; and when the counsel for the prisoner 
quoted a letter from Mme. Pranzin1, wherein she 
expressed her conviction that, though her son might be a 
thief, he was not a murderer, as evidence of his client’s in- 
nocence, everybody seems to have thought it a quite proper 

roceeding. ‘Truly, the administration of justice in France 
isa remarkable business. Jt appears to be thought in some 
quarters that this trial may be an indication of what may be 
expected to happen here when prisoners are allowed to give 
evidence. The fear is surely groundless, or at least super- 
fluous. When English judges play the cabotin and 
English counsel are allowed to gush and blether at large, 
then we may have trials of this sort; but then it will not 
much matter what our procedure is. We shall be fit for 
the administration of justice which is good enough for the 
French, 


LAND AGITATION IN WALES. 


POLOGISTS for the tithe riots in North Wales, and 
especially the few landowners who have deliberately 
enco the movement, may with advantage direct their 
attention to the simultaneous attacks which are made on 
Welsh landed property. The Daily News quotes with sym- 
pathy and approval a pamphlet on the land question by 
a correspondent of its own, who writes under the signature 
of “ Apryrr.” His denunciation of the landlords is pub- 
lished by a body calling itself the South Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire Liberal Federation, and it shows, as the writer 
in the Daily News ingenuously remarks, that “ Wales has 
“ invented her own land grievance.” Even the inventive 
faculty of agitators would fail to find a land grievance in 
Wales which is not equally existent in England. The law 
is exactly the same in both parts of the country, and there. 
is no pretext for the insinuation that the practice is more 
oppressive in the Principality than elsewhere. An appeal 
to sectarian animosity indicates probably the profession of 
the author of the pamphlet. It may possibly be true that 
scarcely any considerable owners of land are Dissenters ; 
but their adherence to the Church of England is scarcely a 
sufficient ground for indiscriminate abuse and for proposals 
of spoliation. Nearly all the largest proprietors are of 
Welsh descent ; and, until an external agitation began, they 
were almost always on the best terms with their tenants. 
It was taken for granted that the squire of the parish was a 
Churchman, and his religious or ecclesiastical opinions gave 
no offence to his neighbours. If their landlord had by an 
unusual caprice attended the chapel, he would have been re- 
garded with suspicion as a deserter. Only a Nonconformist 
minister would have been capable of asserting that “the 
“ bitterness which is eminently the property of religious 
“ difference tinctures every other relation between landowner 
“ and tenant.” The statement that, when the leases of cer- 
tain chapels fall in, “Welsh Dissent, which in a general 
“ way is Welsh religion, will be in large districts without a 
“ shelter,” is the mere ree of wanton spite. The present 
representatives of the lessors are not likely to be more in- 
tolerant than their predecessors ; and not a single instance is 
given in which a renewal has been refused. The animosity 
of the pamphleteer is not reciprocated by its objects, but 
preachers who seek to expropriate the landlords on the 
ground of religious differences provoke a reasonable feeling 
of indignation. 
“ Landlordism,” it seems, “is the enemy. Its bigoted 
“ attachment to the Establishment, or rather its bigoted 
“hatred of Dissent, gives rise to the Welsh form of the 
“ grievance of an alien Church, while its economic relations 
“with the tenantry and the mass of the people lie at the 
“ root of a land question which calls urgently for settle- 
“ment.” “ Landlordism is a mere synonym for the owner- 
“ship of land. The religious opinions of landlords have 
nothing to do with the economic relations between 
prietors and tenants. The statement that Welsh Dissent 
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is Welsh religion is, as the late unofficial census showed, 
deliberately false ; but it is more to the purpose to reply 
that it has nothing to do with the right of the landowner 
to his estate. The commentator in the Daily News, quoting 
the opinion of his client that landlordism in Wales deserves 
no better treatment than in Ireland, thinks that “ he would 
“ have done better to put the proposition in another form.” 
It is perhaps doubtful whether the most insolent forms of 
injustice are not the most likely to succeed ; but the alliance 
between the sectarian bigotry of clerical demagogues and 
the doctrines which have been preached in some parts of 
Wales by Davirr ought to serve as a warning to all who 
are interested in the rights of property. If landlordism, 
or, in other words, landed property, were abolished in 
Wales, the precedent would be immediately followed in the 
rest of the kingdom. The principles of recent Irish legis- 
lation are sufliciently dangerous; but its promoters, and 
ially Mr. GuapstonE, have always contended that 
economic and legal differences rendered them inapplicable 
to other parts of the United Kingdom. A Welsh Land 
Act could not be explained away. rian projectors 
would conclusively demonstrate the identity of law and 
custom in Wales and in other parts of England, and it 
would be impossible to resist the inference that Welsh pre- 
cedents were applicable to English legislation. It is utterly 
false that the rent of Welsh farms is increased in direct 
proportion to the energy and industry of the tenant. 


The exact meaning of another statement is not easily 
understood. “The agreements,” it is said, “which from 
“ year to year take priority of leases in farm tenancies are 
“ growing terribly stringent.” The practical operation of 

ments and leases is precisely the same, nor has the 
landlord any interest in preferring the less formal instru- 
ment. The explanation of the complaint may perhaps be 
that occupiers in Wales as elsewhere are becoming less and 
less inclined to bind themselves by contracts for more than 
the shortest possible term. It is neither customary nor 
convenient to execute a regular lease for a tenancy from 
year to year, nor would the document afford any additional 
security to the tenant. It is a matter of notoriety that 
the provisions of agreements, instead of becoming more 
stringent, are subject to a constant process of relaxation, 
for the simple reason that the proposed tenant has the 
land more and more at his mercy. “ Rents,” it is added, 
“are often three times more than the tenant can afford 
“to pay, and a Land Court is becoming indispensable.” 
In most parts of Wales the present agricultural distress 
only two or three years ago ; but it now affects both 
landlords and tenants in the same manner as in English 
counties, The occupier can dictate conditions to the owner, 
though he has not yet acquired the right of holding the 
land and at the same time refusing to pay the rent. 
Judicial rents fixed by a Land Court might perhaps not be 
reduced from the present amount, but they would carve out 
of the land an additional estate in the nature of a tenant- 
right which has hitherto been unknown, except in Ireland. 
The landowner, as recent experience has shown, acquires no 
additional security in compensation for the loss of his right 
of reversion ; but it is useless to argue against an adversary 
who denounces landlords as heretics before he discusses the 
expediency of making them subject to plunder. 

The agitation against landed property in Wales may 
perhaps have the incidental advantage of detaching some 
-credulous sympathizers from their complicity with the 
movement against tithes. Mr. Osporne Moraav, indeed, 
will probably continue to excuse repudiation of a legal 
claim on the ground of religious prejudice against the 
Church of England. If he sympathizes with the new reli- 
gious scruple against paying rent, he will at least deserve 
the credit of being a disinterested landowner. According 
to his published statement, he has a farm which he cannot 
let on any terms; and he may well be believed when he 
states that he cannot cultivate it without loss. Mr. Morcan 
would probably not refuse, if it were voluntarily offered, 
a rent of three times more than the tenant could, in the 
opinion of agrarian agitators, afford to pay; and it would 
be strange if he insisted on the signature of an agreement 
which would be “ terribly stringent.” A more inveterate and 
more powerful enemy of the landowning class will probably 
welcome attacks either on tithes or on rent as additional 
arguments in favour of Welsh separation from England. 
The agitators against both kinds of property give full 
warning of the first measures which after the disestablish- 
ment of the Church would occupy the attention of the 
provincial Parliament, The admirable scheme of the pro- 


posed tetrarchy would involve the arbitrary reduction and. 
perhaps the abolition of rent, and occupiers would probably 
appropriate to themselves the whole amount of the tithe- 
rent charge. It is not surprising that the offer of such 
bribes should secure the return of the majority which. 
represents, in Mr. Morean’s judgment, the impartial judg- 
ment of the Welsh population ; yet it is doubtful whether the 
farmers, if they could be separately canvassed, would in all 
parts of Wales support the present members. They also. 
understand that they have something to lose by unsettling. 
the foundations of proprietary right, and it is remarkable. 
that in many districts they are strongly Conservative. 
Judicial rents might at no great distance of time be followed. 
by judicial rates of wages, and contracts with workmen. 
might be repudiated on the pretext that they were “ terribly 
stringent.” There is no doubt that the earliest result of 
Home Rule in Wales would be sweeping confiscation. The: 
future relations of debtors to itors would raise ex-- 
clusively Welsh issues. It is true that the Parliament of a. 
still undivided kingdom can, in consequence of recent. 
democratic changes, no longer be trusted to protect the 
fundamental rights of property. The wild ravings of an 
unknown Welsh agitator are reproduced and approved by 
the chief newspaper organ of the Opposition, and the cost: 
of a revolutionary publication is borne by a Liberal Asso- 
ciation which probably takes a part in the choice and. 
election of members for a.large district. According to the 
Daily News, the advocate of religious persecution and of 
legislative plunder “does good service in calling attention- 
“ to evils for which perhaps the precise remedy has yet to 
“ be found.” As the evils consist chiefly in the possession of 
property by a class which is envied and hated by such per- 
sons as ADFYFR, it may be admitted that for animosity and 
cupidity the obvious remedy is spoliation. 


EGYPT AND BULGARIA, 


L hg would appear that however much it may grieve our 
friend the historian of the future not to know in what 
terms Lord Sauispury did describe that condition of Sir 
H. Drummonp Wotrr which he did not describe as “ animated 
“ expectancy,” the grief will have to be endured. The his- 
torian of the present suffers a much more important incon- 
venience in being unable to say what termination, or whether: 
any termination, has been put to the state so described or 
not described. It should have come to an end yesterday, 
and that is all we know. Perhaps the Suttan is not to be 
blamed for his hesitation. He has been addressed in lan- 
guage very preposterous, no doubt, but also very threatening, 
by one Great Power, and though he can estimate the “ disin- 
“ terestedness” of France by a glance at the map in the 
direction of Tunis, and can comfort himself as to the 
“measures she may take” by remembering that there 
is now nothing of his obnoxious to that disinterestedness 
except Tripoli, any interference with which would bring 
Italy at once to his aid, he may well be disturbed. 
Another Power, if all tales be true, has been conducting 
itself in no very dissimilar fashion ; and the Suray is per- 
haps too wise to be satisfied with the reflection of some of 
our English politicians to the effect that “aiblins France 
“ and Russia are fools.” His Most Mahometan Majesty is. 
known to be a student of politics, and said not to be de- 
void of shrewdness ; and he is no doubt aware that, though 
it is an admirable thing to make fools of your adversaries, it 
is not always safe to assume as a fundamental proposition 
that they are fools. These and other considerations may 
have determined his action or inaction. We have Sir 
James Fercusson’s word for it that England has behaved 
with the utmost dignity, and Lord Satispury’s word for it 
that there has, at least, been no undignified animation or 
expectancy. And we have the weight of all argument and 
evidence to show that, whether the Convention be ratified 
or not, England will gain considerably, except in the case of 
further modifications having been made in it—when it will 
be necessary to hold very different language. 

It is very well known that the affairs of Egypt and of 
Bulgaria are connected by ties much closer than the inclu- 
sion of both in the vast and wandering Eastern Question. 
Russia is struggling to recover and strengthen her lost in- 
fluence in the one, just as France is struggling to recover 
and strengthen her lost influence in the other. But, while 
there is every reason to believe that the attitude of France 
in regard to Bulgaria would not be very sensibly modified 
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by any result of the ptian tangle, it is certain that 
Russian interference in Egypt (otherwise all but technically 
pretextless) is merely a means of obtaining, if possible, 
greater freedom of action in Bulgaria. It is, however, as yet 
unknown what course of action will be pursued by the Czar 
towards the new election of a Prince. e irresponsibles of 
the Rassian press, and even some more or less official organs, 
of course declare that the election is null and void, that an 
unconstitutional Regency (how good it is to hear Russians 
talking about constitutions!) and an unconstitutional 
Sobranje cannot elect or superintend the election of a con- 
stitutional Prince, that Russia will pursue her part of re- 
fusing to countenance anything, and of leaving Bulgaria 
stew, and so forth. But nothing is as yet known as to the 
intentions of those who really control Russian affairs. Mere 
obstinacy might perhaps suit the Czar’s personal disposition 
best. The kind of temperament which produced the dis- 
graceful treatment of Prince ALExanpER, and which has 
supported the Czar in the not much less di ul con- 
demnation of Bulgaria to anarchy and plots, would no doubt 
be best pleased by a continuance in su But it may be 
possible that there are advisers about the Czar intelligent 
enough and adroit enough to insinuate reasons for a change 
of attitude, and if so, those reasons will certainly not be far 
toseek. The game played with Bulgaria has not been so suc- 
cessful hitherto as to tempt further playing of it. A fresh 
act of obstruction in the case of a Prince to whom there is 
and can be no kind of personal objection would put Russia 
further and further in the wrong, and play still more into 
hands which have shown themselves very well able to 
manage an even more uphill game. But, most of all, there 
is the lesson of the world-old parable of the wind and the 
sun. The Czar’s threats, his scoldings, the connivance, to 
say the least, of his agents at actual violence against the 
Bulgarian State, have only strengthened and fortified the 
Bulgarian resistance to Russia. It is at least possible that 
a simulation of graciousness and an acceptance of the oppor- 
tunity created by the election of a Prince against whom the 
Czar has no personal grudge, who has not won any battles, 
and whose name is not ALEXANDER, might enable the Rus- 
sians to creep into the position which they cannot force by 
menaces, and which they apparently do not like to attack 
by open war. 

Thus, as was pointed out briefly last week, the personal 
or direct interest of the election of Prince Ferpinanp is 
very small, though the indirect interest of its probable 
reception by the Powers is very considerable. And even 
this latter interest narrows itself to the single point whether 
Russia will choose to maintain her previous position or 
not. The conduct of the other Powers, with the excep- 
tion of France, is not doubtful, whether Prince Ferpivanp 
accepts or not, and whether in case of his refusal or 
withdrawal another candidate of the same class appears 
or not. England, Germany, Austria, and Italy have 
always steadily, and, without any formal compact, unani- 
mously maintained that the Bulgarians are quite wel- 
come to elect any suitable candidate, and that the only 
reason which could delay their own ition and rati- 
fication would be the selection of a candidate such as Russia 
obviously could not accept. The re-election of Prince 
ALEXANDER could have received the support of no intelligent 
statesman, first, because the Prince had put himself out of the 
question by his abdication after return, and secondly, because, 
however badly men may think of the conduct of Russia 
towards him, no one could expect her to show the positively 
indecent meekness of accepting him now. Russia has, 
except as a matter of sentiment, no more claim to a voice 
in the destiny of Bulgaria than any other country ; but she 
has as much, and, provided that she uses that voice honestly 
and does not misuse it as a means of preventing government 
in Bulgaria altogether, her rights are worthy of all respect. 
The case against her hitherto is that she has not shown 
fides in the matter, and has perverted the trust imposed 
upon her of seeing that a proper ruler was chosen into a 
means of withholding any r at all. If she continues 
the same course of conduct against Prince FerpivanD, this 
case will become stronger, and might in conceivable cases 
become so strong as to justify the Bulgarians and the 
Powers in considering that her rights as trustee have lapsed 
by her refusal to exercise them. Against this she could 
only protest by open resort to arms. Now her evident reluc- 
tance to resort to arms has been the strongest card in the 
hand of the Bulgarian Regency, and will be the strongest 
card in the hand of a Bulgarian Prince. There can, there- 


general will be, and there can be no doubt what the course 
of conduct of the Czar would be, if he were wise. His 
reported belief and the reported belief of some Russians that 
he and they have a kind of divine right to do as they please 
with Bulgaria, unfortunately fails altogether to justify his 
late conduct. For it is only according to the Treaty of 
Berlin that he has a right of objection to a Prince, and 
there is certainly nothing in the Treaty of Berlin conferring 
the larger right, but much inconsistent therewith. Hence, 
it may be repeated, be will take the way not merely of 
certain escape from a bad position, but of | goog approach 
to a good one, if he be not foolish, And we, at any rate, 
decline in any conjuncture to assume beforehand that he or 
any one eise is foolish 


ST. MARTIN'S-IN-THE-FIELDS. 


i ig north-eastern corner of Trafalgar Square has of 
late years undergone considerable alteration, The 
squalid Janes behind the National Gallery have been pierced 
in all directions by wider thoroughfares. The side and 
back of the National Gallery itself have been denuded of 
their frontages and made into plain walls. Where St. 
Martin’s Lane meets its confluent Charing Cross Road and 
whatever remains exist of Orange Street, Hemming’s Row, 
and Castle Street, a broad place is formed, of which a 
savings bank is the northern and the Vicarage of St. 
Martin the eastern side. There is a steep slope, and the 
whole width of the newly-opened space is devoid of refuges. 
If any one has a taste for witnessing street accidents, he 
may take his stand here at the hour at which children leave 
school. The scene is sometimes most exciting, though, as Mr. 
Epwarps Hawxrxs has observed in a letter to the Z'imes of 
Wednesday, the traffic is by no means too great for the size of 
the road. In fact, the road is too wide, and the intervention 
of the steps of St. Martin’s Church a benefit rather than a 
defect of the site. Yet it is proposed to set these steps back 
in order to widen a thoroughfare already more than wide 
enough, and although to make the alteration the appearance 
of the beautiful portico, Gipps’s masterpiece, is seriously 
threatened. The plans have been exhibited this week in St. 
Martin’s Vestry, and do not reveal an intention of perform- 
ing any very terrible piece of Vandalism, as it seems that 
not the steps of the church itself are in danger, but those 
lower steps and half-steps which were rendered needful 
owing to the steep slope of the hill at this point. This is 
not a revival of the project which Mr. Beresrorp Hore 
successfully opposed in the House of Commons some years 
ago, when it was intended to cut away the church steps 
bodily, and leave the pillars of the portico standing on the 
top of a low wall. Nevertheless, it should be resisted on 
many good grounds. For one thing, the contemplated 
widening is not required by the traffic. For another, 
any setting back of the pathway will injure the 
pearance, and even, it is possible, the stability, of 
ares And, it may be added, if a little more space should 
wanted at any future time, let it be taken from the other 
side of the street. The National Gallery is not so lovely, 
especially at that corner, that a considerable sacrifice might 
not easily be made without doing it any damage. Barry's 
funny little tower among the original -pots of 
Witxrs shows that a little irregularity Mg we been 
tried with impunity. 
The church of St. Martin was built when the school of 
Wren was beginning to decline, though the great master 
himself was still living when the first stones were laid. 
Gisps had more of Wren’s learning than Hawksmoor ; but 
Hawxsmoor had an eye for the picturesque only inferior to 
Wren’s. He could not, after designing so noble a portico, 
have set the heavy — right above it. We can judge of 
his probable treatment by the almost equally noble portico 
of St. George’s, Bloomsbury, where the tower is set at the 
side with excellent effect. But Gieps did not wholly err in his 
treatment of the tower and ico of St. Martin’s. It is true 
he set the steeple where it is “ without any visible means of 
support”; but he Lrought the pillars of his portico so far 
forward that, in any view except from the west, the steeple 
does not weigh upon them at all unpleasantly. In archi- 
tectural jargon, St. Martin’s has a Corinthian hexastyle 
rtico, surmounted by a pediment, the inter-columniations 
ing of two diameters and a half, and the projection of 
the portico of two inter-columniations. It is necessary to 
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intended to play, in carrying off the awkward position 
of the tower, which, in fact, only looks awkward when 
the church is viewed “end on.” From any other point 
of view the portico stands out so boldly that the super- 
incumbent steeple no longer oppresses it. Yet among 


the suggestions which have been made in the papers is |. 


one—by a well-known architect, indeed—by which the 
portico would be set back half its width ; “ the now centre 
“side columns would become the front angle columns of 
“the narrowed portico.” The author of this remarkable 
suggestion says nothing about the steeple ; and we venture, 
at a guess, to identify him with the gentleman who pro- 
posed a little while ago, what time Mr. SHaw Lerevre and 
Mr. Mirrorp were knocking the old Palace about, that 
Westminster Hall should be pulled down and rebuilt on a 
different scale, by way of restoration. It is to be hoped 
that the authorities will have the good sense to leave St. 
Martin’s Church alone. 


GENERAL BOULANGER, 


bac present activity of the mob of Paris is no new 
thing, and still less is it an insignificant one. Moderate 
newspapers of all parties—that is, papers which represent 
the bourgeoisie and the kind of Liberalism which is anxious 
to remain respectable—attempt to make light of the 
Bovunancer demonstrations at the Gare de Lyon and at 
Longchamps with very indifferent success, It is easy 
enough to prove that the crowd which broke into the rail- 
way station, and forced General BouLancrr to make his 
escape on an engine, to say nothing of detaining the 
Southern mail for two hours and a half, was not composed 
of the pick of French society. Nothing is more probable 
than that it was formed entirely of corner men and idle 
young rascals, ready to make a disturbance for the fun of 
the thing. It is further as near as may be certain that the 
whole affair was engineered by patriots of the Henri 
Rocuerort order and his fellows of the Commune. 
Further still, it is so probable as to be hardly worth 
proving that the inhabitants of Clermont Ferrand and the 
country around did not lose their heads over General 
Bounancer. The ts of the Puy de Dime, who keep 
body and soul together by working as no nigger. ever 
worked, and hutting more miserably than pigs, are not likely 
to lose a day for the purpose of looking at the General and 
his black horse. All this and much more may be abundantly 
true, and yet the demonstrations of the Parisian mob 
may be an ugly symptom. ‘They are not a whit less serious 
because they are the work of persons who can be accurately 
described as “ braillards” and “casseurs de vitres.” Most 
French revolutions, if not all, have been begun by this kind 
of forlorn hope. Cuartes X. and Louis PHILirre were 
attacked by just such enemies, and they could have made 
short work of them if they had used the resources of 
Government properly. The very anxiety shown to mini- 
mize the importance of the demonstrations is itself a proof 
that they are not insignificant. The journalists who sneer 
at them know very well how dangerous they are. No 
doubt res ble people could stop them easily ; but then, 
as Paut Lovis Courier, who knew many things, and the 
character of his countrymen among them, has said, respect- 
able people in France have the misfortune to be cowards, 
They will not, and perhaps cannot, act for themselves. 
They wait for the Government, and at present there are 
signs and to spare that it is weak, Even the police of 
Paris is apparently more inclined to please the Municipality 
than to obey the Ministry. While that is the case there 
can be no real security for the present rulers of the 
Republic. It is not too much to say that they are in 
about the same position as the Governments of CHaRLEs X. 
and Louis Puiirrz. There is no loyalty felt for them, and 
much contempt and hatred. That part of the population of 
Paris which has begun every revolution is against them, the 
mass of the nation is neutral, and, what is still more serious, 
their possible successor is known, and is certainly not less 
popular than he was a month ago. Here are all the sigus 
which have gone before the downfall of every French 
Government. 
It does not greatly signify for the moment whether 
General BouLancer is a quack pure and simple, or a gallant 
oilicer who has been absurdly puffed by injudicious friends, 
or a combination of the two. ‘The question may one day be 


_of the Chamber. 


enough to know that he is popular, and that some French- 
men seem to believe in him as no class of the nation believes 
in any other politician or soldier. The last fortnight or 
so has unquestionably increased his popularity. The late 
change of Ministry was brought about to get rid of him, 
and he has been sent to Clermont Ferrand, because it was 
thought too dangerous to allow him to remain in Paris over 
yesterday. The precaution was doubtless wise, for if there 
was to be a demonstration in his favour, it was better that 
he should not be on the spot to profit by the chance. None 
the less when a Cabinet has been broken up in order to 
get rid of one member, when the new Cabinet openly 
confesses that it cannot run the risk of allowing him to 
stay in Paris, it is obvious that he is treated in this way 
because he is a dangerous man. As a matter of course, 
the enemies of his enemies think all the better of him 
and are eager to help him and be helped by him. It 
does not in the least follow that General BovLancER 
will make anything in the least like a pronunciamiento. 
Indeed, it is barely possible that he should. None of the 
revolutionary movements in France since the return of the 
First Napo.eon from Elba have been the work of mutinous 
soldiers. Naproteon III. was himself at the head of the 
Government and was the legal chief of the army. The 
garrison of Paris fought both for Cuartes X. Louis 
Puitirre. It would have crushed the risings in both cases 
but for the imbecility or cowardice of those rulers and their 
Ministers. There is no reason to suppose that General 
Saussrer would fail in his duty as commander of the garrison 
of Paris; and, if M. Grivy has the firmness to employ the 
services of the Marquis pE Ga..iret, there will be no 
difficulty in keeping order in the streets. phe fang of 
course, depends on this “if,” and on another and not less 
important question, which is whether M. Grivy will be 
there for long to show firmness. He has undoubtedly out- 
lived whatever popularity he once had, and is now very old. 
In of his death or retirement, France will be hard put 
to it to find a man of character and popularity to take his 
place. Almost any Government which follows him must 
be weak. The combination between the Right and the 
Opportunist Republicans which is now supporting M. 
Rovvier is, by the very nature of things, feeble outside 
It is a makeshift which has come into 
existence purely to keep General Bovutancer and M. 
CLEMENCEAU out of power. This is not the kind of Govern- 
ment which Frenchmen are likely to support with any active 
loyalty. And it is sufficiently notorious that the coalition 
was formed largely to avoid the danger of war with Ger- 
many. Now this caution, however wise it may be, will 
always be a discredit, more or less, to a French Govern- 
ment. There is no reason to suppose that Frenchmen are to- 
day very different from Frenchmen in the past, or to think 
that they like playing a subordinate part in the world better 
than their fathers did. Let them once believe that they 
are strong enough to tackle Germany, and any Government 
which is suspected of weakness before the foreigner will 
bring upon itself all the hatred and contempt which was 
directed against the Monarchy of Louis Puutipps, for its 
supposed truckling to other Powers. With or without 
reason, General BouLANGER has contrived to persuade his 
countrymen that they are no longer weak; and for that 
service he has been rewarded by being named “ tenant in 
“ expectancy” of the Government of France in the opinion 
of an active, if not a numerous, part of his countrymen. 
Whether he will ever get his chance, and how he will get it, 
are matters of mere speculation. What is clear is that he 
stands over against an administration which is not remark- 
able for courage or capacity, and that is enough to make 
him very important. If the history of France since the 
Revolution teaches anything, it is that a French Govern- 
ment may have complete control of the resources of the 
State, a majority in the Chamber, and be willingly accepted 
by the greater part of the country—and yet may come down 
by the run. 


What makes the strength of General Bou.ancenr’s posi- 
tion is that he undoubtedly does represent the patriotic side 
of French feeling. It may be a foolish and rather Chauvin 
kind of patriotism, and M. Paut Dérounipe and his 
League may be ridiculous persons. Worrying Germans 
may be, and indeed is, an equally dangerous and silly way 
of giving vent to patriotic emotions. But there are the 
Chauvinism, M. Paut Déroutine, the League, and the cha- 
racter of the French,and General BouLanacsr, unless he has 
become a coward, waiting to profit by them all. It is ridi- 
culous to call him a mere mountebank, and. think that this 


of vital importance to France, but for the present it is 
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disposes of him. He is master of the kind of mountebankery 
which has carried many a man into power in France before 
now, and may do it again. Foreigners may well watch his 
fortunes with anxiety ; for the day on which he wins, if he 
ever does, will see the beginning of a time in which France 
will cease to wait till any Power she chooses to attack is 
already engaged with some other enemy. Whether war 
will follow his victory, or whether Germany will strike at 
once if the Chauvin party seems likely to get the upper 
hand, or whether France will try to regain its self-respect by 
attacking somebody else, are milestones which it is useless 
to peer into. What is tolerably certain is that the victory 
of the patriotic party would immediately add enormously 
to the danger of war in Europe. Even as it is, the per- 
sistent devotion of the Radicals to General BouLANGER, and 
the demonstration that he has, on the whole, rather gained 
than lost by his extrusion from office, have manifestly re- 
vived the disquiet of Germany. It is said, with a rather 
unintelligible air of satisfaction, that M. Cutmenczav has 
thrown his BoutaNncEer overboard; but the Radical poli- 
tician may find, as others have, that it is easier to push a 
general on than to push him back. 


BALDNESS. 


re everything that man does and should not do 
tends to make him bald. By avoiding the causes of 
baldness one might attain almost, or altogether, to the con- 
templative life. But there are so many other inducements 
to strive after this happiness, and those are so systematically 
set at naught by mankind, that perhaps man will never take 
the advice of the street-boys and “keep his hair on.” A 
Dr. Jackson has been lecturing at New York on baldness, 
and the Standard has reproduced part of his essay. Bald- 
ness is greatly due to wearing tall hats, which every con- 
sideration of beauty and comfort declares that we should not 
do. These dreadful sombreros cannot be properly ventilated ; 
hence hat-wearing man becomes Alopecaic, or “ coony.” 
Some men, perhaps, would be bald in any case. Socrates 
was, though he did not wear a hat; Pxiato, on the other 
hand, was remarkable for the beauty of his hyacinthine 
locks. It seems to follow that we cannot generalize from 
individual cases; here are two philosophers, alike in most 
respects, yet one of them is bald and the other is beautiful. 
To be sure XANTHIPPE may count for a good deal in the 
case of Socrates. Bluecoat boys going bare-headed are 
seldom bald. A truly scientific method would pursue 
Bluecoat boys into private life, and watch them at all 
periods of their existence. 8S, T.C. was a Bluecoat boy, 
yet became bald in maturity. Here, again, we must allow 
for opium and for “the high pressure at which men work 
“ their brains.” Had Corerince left Christabel and Kubla 
Khan and journalism alone, he might have retained his 
locks all his life. The baldness of Jutrus Casar is said to 
have given him great concern; but that may be attributed 
to his military helmet, or to “the morning tub,” which is 
“ far from beneficial to the hair.” 

The great thing to avoid is intellectual pressure. Idiots, 
it is believed, are rarely bald. Thus nature steps in 
with her compensations. On the other hand, baldness 
has marked Wall Street men for her own. Scientific 
men, too, present a vista of bald heads. Here a cari- 
cature of a number of distinguished persons by an artist 
whose forte is not caricature will pleasantly recur to 
the memories of persons privileged to know it. In 
churches and operas at Boston almost all the men are bald. 
A certain club in England was once said to consist of “ bald- 
“headed atheists.” This appears to prove that neither 
theology nor Agnosticism has any special powers of destroying 
the human hair. In Boston (U.S.) “theology and music are 
“the two grooves in which intellectual life runs.” But, if 
intellectual life ran in the grooves of physical science and 
historical study, the physicists and historians would be as 
bald as the musicians and theologians of Boston, or the 
stock-jobbersof New York. Intellectual life is determined 
torun smooth. In purely Teutonic countries it runs slow, 
and keeps its hair. “In Latin countries the mind is little 
Worked at all”—a statement which “by himself sur- 

prises.” There are few bald men at prize-fights. But 
the Ring is dying out, and intellect iscoming in. The man 
of the future is to be as bald asa coot. What the woman 
18 to be we know not; but very clever women already wear 


“ that if you spoile and cut off the haire of any woman, 
“ though she were never so excellent in beautie, though she 
“were thrown doune from heaven, sprung of the seas, 
“ nourished of the floods, though she were Venus herself, 
“though she were accompanied with the Graces, though 
“ she were waited upon of all the Court of Curr, though 
“she were girded with her beautiful scarf of Love, and 
“though she smell of perfumes and myrrh, yet if she 
“ appeared balde, she could in no wise please; no, not her 
“own Vuicanus. O! how well doth a faire colour and a 
“shining face agree with glittering hair! Behold it 
“ encountreth with the beames of the sunne, and pleaseth 
“ the eye marvailously.” Happily it is not prophesied that 
the coming man will come in our time ; and the ravages of 
the intellectual life will spare us the worst for a consider- 
able number of centuries. Meantime a career of languid 
and selfish indolence seems the best preservative against 
baldness. 


THE LAND BILL, 


Wwe ought not, perhaps, to impute deliberate irony to 
the exordium of Mr. Camppett-BanyzRman’s speech 
in moving his amendments to the Land Bill. Many another 
“saint,” in the non-political order, is honestly desirous of 
fairly judging his unregenerate fellow-men ; and it is only 
when he actually approaches the task that he finds himself 
conscientiously compelled to put the worst construction 
on their acts. We need not doubt, therefore, that Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BaNNERMAN for the moment meant what he said 
when he invited the House to give a “candid and fair” con- 
sideration to a measure to which he immediately afterwards 
proceeded to deny the possession of any single. political 
or even moral virtue. Let us charitably assume that the 
preamble of the speech was composed and committed to 
memory before the critic had set to work to analyse the 
Bill, and that it was not till then that he discovered that the 
leaseholder clauses are unsatisfactory and inequitable; that 
the bankruptcy clauses will not only not diminish, but will 
increase, the number of evictions; and, in short, that the 
whole Bill, considered as a remedial measure, is “ unjust,” 
“ demoralizing, degrading, and insulting to the tenantry of 
“ Treland,” “ dishonourable,” “ impracticable,” “ unworkable, 
“ and even ludicrous in its principal details,” and “absolutely 
“ ineffectual for the purpose which it is intended to achieve.” 
Such a result of giving a “fair and candid consideration” to 
the Land Bill would be highly discouraging to its sup- 
porters were it not for certain reflections which may pos- 
sibly occur to reassure them. These reassuring reflections 
arise out of the two questions—first, whether, so far as the 
element of “justice” is concerned, any adherent of the great 
legislator of 1881 is entitled to pose as an authority at all ; 
and, secondly, whether most of the attacks upon the Minis- 
terial measure on the score of policy and expediency do 
not, in reality, miss the Land Bill of 1887 to fall upon the 
Land Act of 1881. As to Mr. Camppett- Bannerman’s own 
private notions of justice, they are admirably illustrated in 
his criticism on the provision that, when the Bill becomes 
law, the leaseholder shall ipso facto become a present tenant, 
as if his lease had expired. Justice, in the person of the 
member for the Stirling Burghs, argues that the leaseholder 
should have an election in the matter, because his rent “ is 
* often less than the average judicial rents that have been 
“ fixed in the neighbourhood,” and the Bill as it stands 
would “strip him of these advantages,” which, concludes 
Justice, would be “extremely inequitable.” If so, it 
follows, of course, that the converse of the above argument 
must hold good, and that, if the landlord who is receiving 
under a lease a rent larger than the “average judicial rents 
“in the neighbourhood ” is not allowed an election as to 
whether he will come under the Land Act of 1881 or not, 
he, too, will be “stripped of his advantages” by this Bill. 
Equity, therefore, plainly requires that, if the lessee is to 
have a choice given him, so must the lessor. Both should 
have it, or neither, Will Mr. Camppett-Bannerman kindly 
move an amendment giving both of them an election, or, in 
other words, rendering their mutual consent necessary in 
order to convert a holding under lease into a “ present 
« tenancy"? If not, let us hear no more from him about 
“justice” and “equity.” Let some respite be given to great 
and reverend words which he and his party have too long 
“ soiled with ignoble use.” 

The one thing which the Government can do, or almost 


their hair very short. What says AruLerus :—“ Know ye, 


the only thing, is to keep their measure as nearly in 
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conformity with justice, in the sense in which a judge, as 


distinguished from a party hack, employs the word, as can | grea 


be managed. Absolute conformity with justice is, from the 
nature of the case, unattainable. Political exigencies of a 
broadly national kind have imposed upon them the task 
of patching and tinkering up, for a year or two, a land 
settlement which was itself established six years ago in 
eynical defiance, as to most of its provisions, of the primary 
considerations of justice; and it would be unreasonable to 
expect that the work of temporary repair should not share 
some of the vices of the original construction. The most 
that can be hoped for is to avoid any aggravation of its 
vicious characteristics ; and the very first step in the appli- 
eation of that principle is, of course, the decisive rejection 
of Mr. CampBeti-BANNERMAN’s amendment. If that right 
honourable critic’s censures on the details of the Bill had all 
of them been as unanswerable as some of them were in fact 
self-destructive—if, for instance, it were true that men 
who are holding property which does not belong to them 
under a contract which they repudiate would be “ demo- 
“ralized” by becoming bankrupt—if arguments of this 
sort were as weighty as they are in fact impudently 
futile, it would be equally the duty of the Government 
to resist the alternative proposal of the opponent who 
urges them. To reopen the rent question on a wholesale 
scale, to send landlords and tenants back into the land 
eourts to have another slice carved from the property of the 
former for the benefit of the latter, would of all modes of 
dealing with existing difficulties be the least defensible and 
the most mischievous. We recognize it as a sign of 
that Mr. Guapstone has not himself brought forward the 
proposal for the abrogation of a settlement which in almost 
unctuously persuasive terms he pressed as an “ absolutely, 
“ positively last, final, and conclusive” one upon the de- 
spoiled class with whom he is now again so shamefully 
breaking faith ; but though he does not personally bring for- 
ward this proposal, he supports it: and, if Mr. GLapsTone’s 
Parliamentary “ paper” is already so worthless that one 
more “notice of dishonour” will make little difference, the 
Legislature itself has still some remains of credit to keep up. 
An amended Land Act of 1881 is not to be thought of. 
Any makeshift arrangement would be preferable to that, 
and there is no reason, Heaven knows, why in a wretched 
business of this kind the Government should prefer one 
stopgap expedient to another. Mr. CuamBeriain abounds 
in suggestions, as his able speech of last Monday night has 
sufficiently shown, and he ought to be assured of a fair hear- 
ing and, indeed, of the most liberal consideration for them 
in Committee. His strong sense of the utter inadmissi- 
bility of Mr. CampBett-BanNnERMAN’s amendment amounts 
in itself to an acknowledgment of the primary conditions 
en which the work of amendment should proceed. We are 
not, of course, prepared to say that effect should be given 
to every one of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s objections in the form 
of alterations in the Bill; but there is more than one of 
them which the Government can, if they think fit to do 
80, accept without exposing themselves to any charge of the 
violation of principle. 

The acceptance of the second reading without a division 
shows how frankly directed “to the gallery” was Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN’S amendment. Virtually, indeed, 
though not nominally, it received the support of Lord 
RanpotrH CHURCHILL, whose speech of Thursday night—a 
“ candid friend ” performance in which the signs of candour 
largely preponderated over those of friendship—was as good 
an example of how not to offer advice to a Government as 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’s was of the opposite process. But Lord 
Ranpotrpn CHuRCHILL must have known as well as Mr. 
CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN that, all questions of principle apart, 
the proposal of a general revision of judicial rents in the 
Irish County Courts is one which it would be utterly im- 
a to embody in legislation at this period of the year. 

t is difficult to believe that in making it the member for 
Paddington was not playing to the Irish benches from 
which he drew most of his applause, just as the member for 
the Stirling Burghs was playing to the Irish public outside. 
Be it serious or not, however, the Government have 
through the Cuance.ior of the ExcHEQUER given the proper 
reception to this proposal. Mr. Goscnen declined on 
two distinct grounds, each sufficient in itself, to entertain 
the idea of a revision of rents. It would be utterly im- 

racticable, as a matter of legislative detail, to set up at 
.sbort notice the gigantic machinery which would be needed 
for such a purpose ; and if it were practicable in fact and 


most inexpedient to take away from the tenant one of the 

test inducements to purchase by intimating to him in 
this way that at every fall in prices he can come to Parlia- 
ment for a revision of rents. Ministers are also, and very 
wisely, standing firm on the eviction clause, and are deter- 
mined to deprive the agitators of what Mr. RusseLi has 
truly called the “political theatricals” on which they so 
much rely. On the equity and bankruptcy clauses the 
Government are open to any suggestion of improvem-nt 
which may be consistent with principle. Even on the 
question of closing the “backdoor of eviction,” by sus- 
pending the process of fifa, Mr. GoscuENn expressed the 
willingness of Ministers to meet the views of the House, 
subject to the just and important proviso that, if this 
remedy is to be temporarily barred against the landlord, it 
shall be barred against all other creditors also. It is quite 
possible that this reservation will have the effect of sensibly 
cooling the enthusiasm of the Parnellites for this particular 


proposal. 


THE TASMANIA NO-INQUIRY. 


ie collapse of the Tasmania inquiry affords a pretty 
illustration (using the adjective in the Pepysian way) 
of the care, intelligence, and foresight shown in drafting the 
350 odd (or is it 450 odd?) Acts of Parliament whereby the 
merchant shipping of this country is, after a sort, re- 
gulated. This is what has happened. There has been a 


race | long inquiry into the loss of the ship, and it has come to a 


full stop because man is mortal. By Section 3, subsection 3 
of the Shipping Casualties Investigation Act of 1879 it is 
provided that no investigation involving the cancellation or 
suspension of an officer’s certificate shall be conducted unless 
the Wreck Commissioner be assisted by “not less than two 
“ assessors having experience in the merchant service.” Now 
in the course of this inquiry hitherto Mr. Rotnery has been 
assisted by two duly qualified assessors. But within the 
last few days one of them—Captain BzasLey—has unfor- 
tunately died. Of the two remaining assessors, one— 
Admiral Morrspy—is a naval officer. Then, as a matter 
of fact, the certificate of the second mate of the Zasmania 
is likely to be affected by the proceedings in this inquiry. 
Under these circumstances, Mr. Rornery declines to proceed 
any further with the inquiry, on the ground that his Court 
is not duly constituted. 

The Shipping Casualties Investigation Act being what 
it is, Mr. Rornery has apparently no other course to follow. 
Attempts were made to persuade the Court to pronounce an 
opinion on that part of the subject-matter of the inquiry 
which does not touch the second mate; but Mr. Rotuery 
was of opinion that this officer was interested in nearly 
every part of it, and he properly enough declined to pro- 
nounce what might be a condemnation to which the Court 
would have no power to give effect. It would, further, be 
very unfair for the Court to pronounce an opinion, and 
then bring the mate to trial again. As one of the counsel 
in the case put it, a second hearing under these circumstances 
would be a farce and a sham. No Court ought to perpetrate 
farces and shams. The Board of Trade declines to withdraw 
the certificate of the second mate from before the Court, 
and Mr. Roruery declines to go on doing what the Act of 
Parliament says he isnot todo. Nothing remains, therefore, 
but to stop the inquiry, and wait to see whether the superior 
Court thinks it can compel Mr. Rornery to go on. 
Whether the Wreck Commissioner is right in his law or 
not the superior Court may decide. On the face of it he 
would seem to be well justified by the words of the Act 
in refusing to do any more. This seems a most lament 
able, and even absurd, ending to a long inquiry—and at 
present there does not appear to be any way out of it 
The incident shows how strangely Acts of . Parliament 
are drafted, or at least how strangely they are worked. 
The stupid Act, as the Mikado would have said, does 
not provide for what is to be done when there af 
only two qualified assessors, and one of them dies i 
the middle of a long inquiry. Doubtless the officers whe 
have to work the Act must take their share of the 
blame for this block. The Act allows of the appoint 
ment of more than a minimum of assessors, but only 
a minimum is appointed. This being so, the stop 
of the Tasmania inquiry was the kind of accident which 
might easily have been foreseen. It is to be presumed that 
“assisted by an assessor” means effectual assistance, 


defensible in principle, it would, as a matter of policy, be 


not such help as the Wreck Commissioner could get from 
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knowing that he hada duly qualified assessor laid up at 
home with gout or bronchitis. Old seamen may, as 
Marryat observes, be so well pickled in brine as to live 
longer and enjoy better health than other men, but they are 
mortal. They do occasionally fall ill, and when that 
accident happens to one of them who is an assessor in the 
Wreck Commissioner’s Court all proceedings must at once 
be suspended in an important class of cases, although the 
Commissioner himself, an Admiral, and an ex-skipper are 
still left to go on with the work. This is an absurd enough 
failure, and ought to be provided against either by a 
modification of the Act or the appointment of a sufficient 
number of assessors to supply a reserve in case of need. 


CHARITY AND CAPRICE. 


may be socially sacred, cannot »lways be recognized 
in the unromantic atmosphere of the Royal Courts of Justice. 
Miss Aticarp has fought hard for her money, and has made 
more impression upon the Court of Appeal than she made 
upon the Chancery Division. But, unless she should go 
further and fare better in the House of Lords, she must now 
be content to congratulate herself upon the fact that her 
father’s will did not leave the whole of her property at her 
own absolute disposal. Whatever she had to give she gave 
thirteen years ago to the Sisters of St. Mary at the Cross, 
who have been declared by two legal tribunals in succession 
entitled to retain it. Miss ALLcARD may indeed boast that 
as Mr. NIniLt, the vicar of St. Michael’s, Finsbury, made a 
convert of her, so she has made a convert of Lord Justice 
Corron. But as both Lord Justice Linptey and Lord 
Justice Bowen took the opposite view, the decision of Mr. 
Justice KekEwicu was affirmed, and the appeal dismissed 
with costs. The arguments on either side of the case, 
which is one of great public interest, have been stated 
with much clearness in the judgments of Lord Justice 
Corron and Mr. Justice Kexewicu respectively. But 
English judges, as is well known, are always chary of laying 
down general principles which go beyond the particular case 
before them, and in some respects Miss ALLCARD occu- 
pied a peculiarly disadvantageous position, She joined the 
Anglican Sisterhood of which Miss Sxryner is the Lady 
Superior in 1868, and left it in 1879. It was not till 1886 
that she commenced an action for the return of her gifts to 
what has been rather absurdly called the “ Protestant Con- 
“vent.” Lord Justice Corron gets over the delay on the 
ground that the plaintiff was not previously acquainted with 
her legal rights ; but Lord Justice Linptey, with more 
plausibility, and, as it seems to us, with sounder sense, holds 
that, “if the plaintiff did not know her rights, her igno- 
“rance was simply the result of her own resolution not to 
“inquire into them.” It is obvious, however, that this 
point of neglect, or lapse of time, is of comparatively small 
importance. The real question is whether a religious en- 
thusiast, as Miss ALLCARD was in 1874, whatever she may 
be now, who takes a. vow of poverty, and surrenders her 
worldly goods to a society of recluses in a fit of zeal, can 
ert them back again if she happens to change her mind. 
‘our judges have now heard this case, and three of them 
have decided in favour of the Sisterhood. But, as Lord 
Justice Bowen seems to have based his judgment entirely 
on the fact that Miss ALLcARD was too late, and as even Lord 
Justice Linptey held that she might have recovered the 
money if she had not confirmed the gift, the matter is left 
in considerable doubt. 

At the trial of the action in January last before Mr. 
Justice KEKEwIcH nocharge was made, or at least none was 
sustained, against the Sisterhood, its Lady Superior, or its 

iritual director. The Sisters are engaged in works of 

ity, and it was of course entirely for works of charity 
that Miss ALLcARD’s money was required. Only a very ill- 
conditioned bigot would censure or sneer at the lives of 
ladies who keep nothing for themselves but the barest means 
of subsistence, and devote their time absolutely to the ser- 
Vice of the poor. Lord Justice Corroy did indeed find some 
fault with the stringent terms in which the vow of obe- 
dience is framed, and which debar the Sisters from seeking 
external advice. But it must be remembered, in the first 
place, that these vows are purely voluntary; and, in the 
second place, that any Sister has in law the indefeasible 
tight to break them, and to withdraw from the Sisterhood 
altogether. From restraints which the human conscience 


chooses to place upon itself no human tribunal can release 
it. Miss ALLCARD was bound, while she remained in the 
Sisterhood, to be a pauper. It was a condition of her 
entrance, as she well knew. But she was under no 
obligation, simple or qualified, to place her money at 
the disposal of Miss Skinner. So long as she did 
not keep it herself, she might have given it to her 
brother, to the Middlesex Hespital, or to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. She chose to place in Miss 
Skinyer’s hands from time to time sums to which she be- 
came entitled under her father’s will, amounting altogether 
to more than seven thousand pounds. At the trial she 
claimed all this money, without interest. On the appeal 
she abandoned the greater part of this demand, asking only 
for eleven hundred pounds of railway stock, which is still 
invested in the name of the Lady Superior. Lord Justice 
Corton deems that Miss ALLcARD, when she endowed the 
Sisterhood, was “not, in the largest and amplest sense of 
“the term, in mind as well as person, an entirely free 
“agent.” But there was not a particle of evidence that 
any undue pressure had been put upon her, and, while 
contempt for this world’s goods is uncommon, it is scarcely 
a proof of mental incapacity. Lord Justice LinDLey, 
though he decided against the plaintiff because she had, in 
his opinion, expressly confirmed her gift when she left the 
Sisterhood in 1879, or very soon afterwards, would have 
allowed her to recover money not yet spent if she had 
applied for it at once. That is rather a dangerous doctrine 
where there has been no improper influence exercised. 
Courts of law are not charged with the duty of interfering 
between impulsive people and the consequences of their 
own acts. 


THE COOLGREANY EVICTIONS, 


it is quite in keeping with all the recent proceedings for 
the enforcement of law in Ireland that Mr. Ditton and 
the Irish members should make the Coolgreany evictions 
an excuse for badgering the Cuter Secretary to the Lorp 
LievTENANT in the House of Commons. Indeed, it is 
tolerably safe to conclude, whenever a series of indignant 
questions are being addressed to the Treasury Bench from 
below the gangway with reference to “ barbarities” of this 
kind, that some person or persons have been very brutally 
treated in an encounter between Irish tenants and the 
officers of the law. But on further inquiry it will be 
almost invariably found to be the latter, and not the 
former, who have been the sufferers. The latest atrocity 
which has excited the interrogatory activities of the Par- 
nellites is the burning of Par GreNNELL’s house—an act of 
deliberate arson, according to these unprejudiced gentle- 
men, which Captain Hamitton expressly ordered, if he 
did not commit it with his own hand, and for which 
he can be made liable, not only to civil suit, but te 
criminal prosecution. An English reader of the Parlia- 
mentary reports would do well to turn from Mr. Ditton’s 
series of questions on the subject to tke accounts of 
the eviction campaign as given in the Irish Nationalist 
press itself—he will find a capital one in the Freeman's 
Journal—and to compare the text of the reporter’s narrative 
with his headings. From the latter he would gather that 
something dreadful had happened to Irish tenants at the 
hands of the brutal myrmidons of the law ; but when there- 
upon he proceeds to read the story which these alarming 
headlines introduce, he will be apt to suppose that there is 
some mistake, and that the real intention was to enlist his 
sympathies on behalf of the supposed persecutors. 

He reads of “ priests and people assaulted,” of the 
“ cynical indifference to humanity which characterizes the 
“ evictor,” and of “ violence of the most savage kind in- 
“ flicted on unarmed and defenceless men”; and when he 
proceeds to study the detailed narrative, he finds in it 
nothing but a series of outrages committed against persons 
whose only offence was that of discharging a duty imposed 

upon them by the law. At one house, we are told, “ the 

“ windows had been stuffed up, and a mixture of sulphur and 

“ cayenne pepper was set on fire inside the house,” so that 

when the door was burst open the noxious fumes rushed 

out into the bailiffs’ faces, and they were obliged to beat 

a hasty retreat. At another, which had been barricaded 

from floor to ceiling with trunks of trees, a hole was made 

in the roof, and a young man was allowed to enter, when 

“a dash of boiling water in the face from the people inside 

“ drove him back with a grimace of pain.” This ruffianly 
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assailant of “ unarmed and defenceless men then retired 
“ quickly to a distance from the breach.” At another house, 
that of Witt1am Granam, “boiling water in bucketfuls,” 
says another and not more damaging, though less ostensibly 
friendly account, “was dashed out on the emergency men, 
“one of whom was terribly scalded about the head and 
“ neck, and one of his eyes, it is said, was seriously injured.” 
Returning to the former holding, we find that, when, un- 
deterred by the fate of the young man, some of the more 
experienced hands clambered on to the roof, and were 
descending through the aperture, boiling water was thrown in 
their faces, and they were pushed back, amid the intense 
excitement of the people, by wooden forks which were handled 
by the gallant defenders within. The “assaults on the priests,” 
on the other hand, appear to have been nothing more than 
the very proper removal, with no unnecessary force, of the 
Rev. Dr. Ditton from a spot within the cordon of police 
through which he had penetrated for the purpose of entering 
a farmhouse and obstructing the emergency men in the 
discharge of their duty. The rev. gentleman, however, was 
sufliciently recovered to shake hands shortly afterwards with 
a woman who had been arrested for having thrown boiling 
water at the sheriffs, and saying to her, “ You did not give 
“ them half enough ; thatis all I have to find fault with you 
“for.” If the Crimes Bill cannot be employed for the due 
restraint of pastors of this description, it will have been 
scarcely worth while to pass it at all. Meanwhile it is 
desirable that the Government should keep an eye on the 
accounts of the forthcoming evictions on the Kingston estate. 
The barricades on the estate are, it is proudly said, of a most 
elaborate kind ; and the significant statement is added that 
many English tourists are in the district, and Pressmen re- 
presenting Radical papers in England have made arrange- 
ments with local gentlemen that the commencement of the 
eviction shall be immediately communicated to them. The 
accounts furnished by these “ Pressmen” will require very 
careful watching, or perhaps the Pressmen themselves, who, 
if they venture on the impudent interference with the 
officers of the law in which one of their brotherhood in- 
dulged at Glenbeigh, should be promptly conducted with 
their pencils and note-hooks off the ground. 


OVER-LEGISLATION. 


N°? one can feel much sympathy with Mr. Corin WicRaM 
Youne, a lieutenant in Her Masesty’s service, who 
has been found guilty of abduction by a jury, and sentenced 
to eight months’ imprisonment by Mr. Justice Cave. But 
it is not highly virtuous, nor yet highly honourable, people 
whose conduct tests the soundness of the criminal law. Not 
even in the Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1885, under 
which the erring lieutenant was convicted, has Parliament 
formally assumed the task of punishing sexual immorality 
as such. It is, however, provided by that statute, which was 

in far too great a hurry, that any man who takes a 
girl under the age of eighteen from the control of her 
parent or guardian for immoral purposes shall be liable to 
imprisonment, with or without hard labour, for any term 
not exceeding two years. An exception is made in favour 
of a man who had reasonable ground for believing that the 
girl was eighteen or more, though she was really less. If 
we may trust the observation of a reporter, Miss ELIZABETH 
Aspey, who was abducted or abduced by Youne, looks a 
good deal older than she is. But her mother proved that 
she was born in 1870, and it is plain, from an observa- 
tion which he made, that the defendant knew the truth. 
We invite any sensible man of the world to examine the 
case of Conin Youne as presented by the witnesses for 
the Crown, and then to say on what intelligible principle 
his act can be made a crime. Miss Aspry’s stepfather, 
Mr. Wyart, is the proprietor of the “ Royal Mail Hotel” 
at Dover, which the defendant was in the habit of fre- 
quenting. ‘The defendant, who was quartermaster in the 
East Surrey Regiment, had risen from the ranks, and seems 
to have associated with the Wyarrs on terms of social 
equality. Miss Aspry knew perfectly well that he was a 
married man, and at first remonstrated with him on that 
account for making love to her. But Youne told her that 
he did not care for his wife, and Miss Aspry, with a 
courageous generosity which in the circumstances does her 
infinite credit, admitted in the witness-box that she had 
been in love with him. Finally, he gave her twenty 
pounds, and persuaded her to elope. They passed some 


days together at Liverpool as man and wife, after which 
domestic supervision met them in the shape of an uncle, 
just as they were on the landing-stage, about to embark for 
New York. From first to last Miss Aspry was a perfectly 
free agent, and even when Youne said that she would have 
to work as a barmaid in America, she replied that she 
would make the best of it. She had repeatedly visited 
Youne’s quarters; nor did she refuse to accept from him a 
pair of earrings. 

We do not suggest that Mr. and Mrs. Wyarr connived 
at the girl’s departure, or even knew of it. They repudiated 
the suggestion upon oath, and the jury believed them. Miss 
Aspey will be entitled to some money when she comes of 
age; and the defendant, who appears to have been heavily 
in debt, showed considerable interest in her pecuniary pro- 
spects. He told her lies about his own financial position, 
and behaved generally like the scoundrel he undoubtedly is. 
Moreover, he broke the law with his eyes open ; for he told 
Miss Aspry on their way to Liverpool that, if he were 
caught, he should get two years’ imprisonment. Youne is 
clearly a man unfit to wear Her Magesty’s uniform, or to 
move in decent society. It would be cruel to say an un- 
necessary word against Miss Aspry, who has been more 
than sufficiently punished for her worse than foolish con- 
duct. But here, for the first time, Parliament has enacted 
that, when two persons, both of whom have come to years 
of discretion, mutually misbehave themselves, one shall be 
punished, and the other not. So far as the law goes, the 
defendant might have been younger than Miss Aspry, and 
the consequences would have been the same. It is not 
necessary to constitute the offence that the girl should be 
seduced, but it is mecessary that she should be un- 
married. Some adulterers are much greater villains than 
Youne. But the most they have to fear is exposure in the 
Divorce Court, with costs, and possibly damages. No one 
can take them into a criminal court and have them sent to 
gaol. We are quite aware that for many years before 1885, 
under what was called the Bishop of Winchester’s Act, the 
abduction of a girl under sixteen was a misdemeanour, 
even though the man supposed her to be older. But a girl 
under sixteen is virtually a child, and ought to be protected 
even against herself. Legislators should remember that all 
girls are not like those with whom they are probably best 
acquainted, strictly brought up and carefully kept out of 
harm’s way. There was evidently no undue austerity in 
the control which Mrs. Wyatt exercised over her daughter. 
Some outrages upon innocence and honour may well 
be visited with the severest social penalties, but scarcely 
come within the range of a rational jurisprudence. There 
were many aggravations of Youna’s case which deprive 
him of all claim to indulgence. But if he had been a reck- 
less boy, without a wife, and head over ears in love, he 
would have committed precisely the same legal offence as 
Younc. Parliament ought to be very careful that it is not 
carried away by respectable but ill-regulated sentiment in 
these matters. 


IN THE SULKS, 


ie might have been thought impossible for the Gladstonian 
Opposition to detract from the dignity of their attitude 
with regard to the Crimes Bill. The difficulty of so doin 
appeared to be one which could only be worthily illustra: 
by a familiar proverb having reference to the removal of a 
purely hypothetical portion of the Highland costume. 
Most certainly it could not have been anticipated that any 
shreds of dignity which might still attach to the dealings 
of Separatist Liberalism with this question would be stripped 
from it in so generally decorous a Chamber as the House of 
Lords. So, however, it has proved. There was nothing 
i ly to complain of in the speech of Lord GranviLE, 
as leader of the Opposition, on the second reading of the 
Crimes Bill. He repeated the ordinary commonplaces of 
objection which had been answered a score of times in 
the Lower House. He laboriously detached the nailed 
sophisms from the Parliamentary counter, made a feeble 
attempt to furbish them on his sleeve, timidly suggested 
that their cracked and jarring response to percussion was 
the genuine ring of good metal, and finally put them in his 
pocket. It was all done, however, in a very moderate and 
urbane fashion, and there was obviously nothing else to be 
done by any opponent of the Bill, unless the second an 
was to be let pass without any Opposition speech at 
Nor is there even any serious exception to be taken to Lord 
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GRANVILLE’s closing announcement that it was not intended 
by the Gladstonian peers “to offer an opposition which 
“could only be impotent to the measure at any of its 
“ stages.” Whether or not it is expedient to “record a 
“ protest” in the orthodox fashion, by dividing against a 
Ministerial measure, is a question rather of tactics than of 

rinciple, and one which admits of no uniform answer. 
— Opposition must decide it for themselves, according 
to the circumstances of the particular case. 

But to refrain from opposition is one thing, to decline 
discussion another ; and the strange manceuvre executed a 
little later on by the Opposition peers, with apparently but 
few exceptions (and by the front Bench, with only one 
exception), hardly appears to come within the programme 
which Lord Granvitte had commenced. After the sen- 
sible speech of Lord Carnarvon in support of the Bill, 
after Lord Densicn’s loyal endeavour to vindicate his 
fellow-Catholics from imputation of complicity with Irish 
lawlessness, and, above all, after the Duke of ArcyLu’s 
delightfully caustic criticisms of the proceedings of Mr. 
Giapstoyk and his lieutenants, it might certainly have 
been expected that a second Liberal peer would have 
taken part in the debate. Lord Kimperuey had recorded 
his presence by an incautious interruption of the Duke of 
ARGYLL ; but he declined to follow him; and, after Lord 
DensicH had sat down, a large number of peers, including 
all the Opposition leaders, left the House, leaving the 
benches to the left of the woolsack tenanted by only six 
occupants. Against this-by no means seemly proceeding 
Lord SELBoRNE very justly protested, declaring that he had 
not expected that the whole and sole burden of opposing the 
Bill would have been thrown on the then solitary tenant of 
the front bench, Lord Oxensrincg. This protest was taken 
up by another Liberal Unionist in the person of Lord 
CaMPERDOWN, who, in the course of his speech, put the 
stern question, “ Will any noble lord say that the 
“noble lords had gone away with the intention of re- 
“ turning an hour hence?” “ Yes,” replied Lord OxENBRIDGE 
boldly, “ I say so.” Would his noble friend then, asked 
Lord Camperpown, “ keep the debate going?” ‘ To which 
the lonely peer replied somewhat mysteriously, “ I have done 
“ my best to keep it going.” Lord OxensBripGE’s touching 
contidence in the reappearance of his colleagues—“ They will 
“ return, I know they will; they will not leave me here, 
“ &c.”—does not seem to have been justified by the event, 
and after Lord Camperpown’s speech the debate collapsed. 
It is difficult not to suppose that this strategic movement of 
the Liberal peers was executed “under orders.” But if so, 
is it possible to conceive anything more childish and undig- 
nified than the mood of mind which could have suggested 
it ? 


THE POLICE AND THE PUBLIC. 


7E trust that the late unfortunate incident of the Cass case 
may verify the old adage of “ Out of evil comes good,” and 
that it may stir up the authorities to thoroughly examine and 
look into this and similar cases, so that they may be able in the 
future to put a stop to what is a growing evil. Mr. Caine, in his 
speech on the subject in the House of Commons, hit the mark and 
boldly denounced and exposed a scandal that is well known to 
most of the inhabitants of the metropolis who have taken the 
trouble to inquire, as he has, into the question, or who go about 
at night with their eyes open. He has earned the thanks of all 
classes in having in the most public manner brought to the notice 
of Parliament authenticated facts as regards the behaviour of 
some portions of our police force, behaviour which, though 
well known to many, has been nobody's business hitherto, and 
which the slackness of the authorities has permitted to con- 
tinue unchecked. What Mr. Caine tells us about Clapham 
Common is unfortunately not confined to the suburbs, but is 
& very active evil in the centre of the very best parts of our 
town, and the continuous blackmailing of unfortunates by the 
ice has been a notorious fact in such thoroughfares as. Picca- 
illy, Pall Mall, Waterloo Place, Regent Street, &c., for some 
All these localities named are under the supervision 
of one division of police—namely, the C division—which for a long 
time has held a most unenviable reputation. We have had oppor- 
tunities of verifying the general opinion as regards this particular 
division of police, and we have no hesitation in corroborati 
. Caine’s statements, only with reference to the West En 
of the suburbs, It is the most common thing to see 
great numbers of prostitutes plying their trade quite openly with- 
out any molestation by the police in the afore-mentioned dis- 
tricts, while occasionally some unfortunate is pounced upon, 
Ttudely handled, and “run in.” On an uiry wh certain women 


answer is that they are new hands in the locality, and have 
not taken the precaution of presenting the customary douceur 
to the policeman on the beat. It is matter of common report that 
this is the continual practice, and <hat a small hush-penny in the 
shape of a sixpence ora shilling ives immunity to the donors, 
who, like the police, have regular beats. The C division has in its 
district, no doubt, most of the thoroughfares of the West End 
that are the habitual haunts of these unfortunates; but whether 
these localities have become the haunts of such as these through 
the tacit tolerance of the constables of that division, or whether 
the temptation of these places has been too great for and has cor- 
rupted the division, it would be diflicult to decide; but, as we 
stated before, there is but little duubt that the C division holds 
but a doubtful reputation. Not only does the public look upon them 
with more than suspicion, but it is a fact that they are in bad 
odour with the other three important West-End divisions of 
police—namely, the A, B, and D, and men who are lent for duty- 
from the above divisions to the C dislike it, as, if we may use the 
expression, they are of a superior class, and have considerably 
more self-respect. 

As in regiments, so in the various divisions of police, once 
get a bad name and it is extremely difficult to get the more 
——— recruits to join, and the general belief is that the 
C Division has earned an evil reputation and therefore finds a dif- 
ficulty in getting the most respectable class of recruits to join. 
Even instances have come to our notice of men in a good 
position in society being blackmailed when returning home late, 
and, under the threat of being run in as drunk and disorderly, 
giving the necessary tip rather than have to go to the police- 
station, and perhaps get their names brought prominently before 
the public. Though it is a weak, wrong, and foolish thing to do, 
we can perfectly understand a young man with plenty of money 
preferring to disgorge a shilling to undergoing any further 
annoyance or bother, and the police, especially of the C Division, 
who have the best opportunities, owing to the position of their 
district, of coming across young gentlemen returning late from 
their clubs, balls, &c., take advantage of their facile indifference 
to parting with a small sum. Moreover, there are very few men 
who have been thus blackmailed who would think it worth the 
trouble to lodge and carry to the end a complaint for the sake of 
a shilling, and those who would resent it would most likely do so 
by a personal attack on the policeman, which would of course 
ow them in the wrong at once. We hope the case at present 

fore the public may open the eyes of the Chief Commissioner 
to what is going on in the West End, particularly in the 
C Division, and that he may at once arrest the evil. He has 
been but a short time at the head of the Metropolitan Police, 
and may not yet have had time thoroughly to look into 
the working, morale, and state of each individual division 
under his control; but this is a great opportunity for him to 
thoroughly sift the matter, and put an end to an intolerable state 
of affairs. Should he not find himself capable of grappling with 
the difficulty when it has been prominently and authoritativel 
brought before him by a member in the House of Commons, an 
by many of the public journals, he must not be surprised if he 
discovers that he has lost the confidence of the public, as a public 
servant, in his most responsible and arduous duties, 

We do not believe in hysterical outbursts, and it would be very 
far from our thoughts to include in one sweeping condemnation 
the whole of our Metropolitan police. As a whole, oar police 
force should be a subject of pride to us, as it generally does its 
duties, which are neither light nor pleasant, with tact, good 
temper, consideration, and pong nor does it always receive the 
proper support it should even from those classes that are not 
antagonistic to it, and look to it for protection. But, however 
good a force may be, time, opportunity, and, above all, temptation, 
are sure to produce a certain amount of degeneracy, and a 
Chief Commissioner should at once detect the falling off, and if it 
be brought before his notice he should not disregard the warning. 
It seems to us an unfortunate circumstance that each division of 
police should be permanently located in the same district, as 
nothing tends more to the system of blackmailing. Individuals in 
the force get acquainted with the unfortunates who frequent a dis- 
trict, and in many instances, like other people, they feel sympathy 
for them, and would much sooner exact a small fee than bring 
them before the magistrate. For no part of a policeman’s duty, if 
his heart is not as hard as a nether millstone, can be so disagree- 
able to him as the “ running in” of thatmost miserable and un- 
fortunate class whose lives, as a rule, are a purgatory to them- 
selves. Why, then, should not some system be introduced for 
change of quarters among the divisions of police, so that the con- 
stables may to some extent be put out of the way of temptation? 
There are, no doubt, difficulties which present themselves, one 
being that the detective force of each division must have a com- 
ie knowledge of the criminal classes in that district, which 
owledge can only be acquired by long residence and careful 
watching; and the other is that constant change of lodgings and 
home would be a great hardship to the married men, As regards 
the former, it might be met by the detectives being converted into 
a general force, certain members being permanently stationed in 
each district, and not being attached to the various divisions, 
As to the latter, no doubt some means might be found for getting 
over that difficulty. One step, we are happy to see, has been 
taken in the right direction—and that is, that an order has been 
issued that the constables are to keep the unfortunates moving, 


should be permitted to carry on their without interference 
while others are at once made the scapegoats, the invariable 


but that they are not to be taken up and brought before the 
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magistrates on the charge of solicitation, unless the person soli- 
cited can be produced and is willing to press the charge, so that 
no woman can be convicted or put in a shameful position on 
the unsupported evidence of « policeman, We trust that this 
may be followed up in a proper manner by a complete investiga- 
tion into the system of blackmailing. 


THE IMAGE AND THE WREATH. 


N the latest utterance, noticed elsewhere, of the civilized world 
ou the question of Home Rule, the civilized world takes the 
modest liberty of making Dr. Johnson, who is usually supposed 
to have died in 1784, give advice in 1800, Fortified by this great ex- 
ample of the civilized world, we too will ask leave to annihilate a few 
ears in a rather less audacious and Gladstonian manner, and 

k to the days of poor Mr. Tracy Turnerelli and the famous wreath. 
When that wreath was the topic of the day, and Lord Beaconsfield’s 
conduct, actual and probable, was being canvassed, somebody (so 
wicked rumour said) remarked (he must have been a foolish 
somebody), in the presence of one of Mr. Gladstone’s oldest and 
most respected colleagues (more by token he has not left him yet, 
which does not affect his age, though it may his respect), 


_ What would Gladstone have done, do you think? And they 


say (perhaps falsely) that the even then somewhat aged states- 
man replied with geniality, but decision, “ What? Gladstone? 
Taken it, of course.” ‘The events of last Saturday did no 
discredit to Lord ‘s reported (for we did not hear him 
say it) knowledge of his eminent friend. Probably there was 
not another man of anything like the rank of Mr. Gladstone 
who would have taken the celebrated image which was 89 
sented by ten thousand and odd people of America, and had 
Double First written on it, together with Gaelic designs, “ in 
which the letter G was conspicuous,” apparently to make sure 
that nobody should forget they were Gaelic. A great clamour 
has arisen over the precise means by which the not very vast sum 
required for this casket of Mr. Gladstone's reputation (the name, 
we believe, is of dubious meaning in America, and lends itself to 
the unkindly epigrammatist) was obtained, and about the status 
of its presenters. They include one American politician, which 
term surprises by itself; one newspaper editor, who, if he had 
subscribed the whole, would have made a cheap and, according to 
the views of his own country, a dirt-cheap advertisement of his 
publication; and nobody else that the civilized world ever heard 
of; while ten thousand persons, who seem to have backed their 
opinion at the rate of about thirty-three and one-third cents each, 
can scarcely be said to be very exhaustively representative of the 
universal Yankee nation. Poor Mr. Tracy Turnerelli, with his 

nuies and his wreath, was a much more deserving person than 
this rabble rout of gutter journalists and politicians, Yet we all 
know his reception from the minion of a brutal aristocracy. The 
minion of a humane democracy has more humanity. He is not 
averse to portable property ; non olent imagines, and the heart of 
Mr. Turnerelli, who, we believe, much to his credit, has remained 
a steady Tory, despite his snub, must sadly mark the difference. 
But let him take comfort and remember the words of the poet :— 


Is it worth a tear, is it worth an hour, 
To think of things that are well outworn, 
Of fruitless leaf and fugitive flower, 
The laurel foregone and the wreath forborne ? 


Nay, we are inclined to think that it ts worth Mr. Turnerelli’s 
while to think of these things, and to say in yet another quotation 
that he would rather have had the Disraelian rejection than the 
Gladstonian acceptance. 

For even among Gladstonians there seem to be hardly two 
opinions about this last performance of Mr. Gladstone's. A states- 
man, great undoubtedly in virtue of the positions he has held, 
if in no other way, is presented by people of another country, uu- 
distinguished in themselves and pretty certainly aiming at a mere 
trade purpose, with a foolish Groves-of-Blarney kind of trophy. He 
accepts it, which, considering all things, is bad enough, though it 
may be defended rather badly by the plea that refusal would 
have been awkward and ungracious. But he not only accepts it, 
but makes an opportunity for a speech (and such a speech!) out 
of it. He was “quite surprised,” of course, as recipients of 
testimonials always are. He felt a sense of his own unworthi- 
hess, and indeed the scale and conditions of the gift do not 
exactly entitle the recipient to feel any extraordinary pride. He 
took this trumpery advertisement, which the Leviathans of news- 

per-advertising would disdain, as “‘a symbol and an indication 
of the profound and irrepressible interest of America [the 
found and irrepressible interest of some one in every five thousand 
of the population] in the Irish cause.” And then he buttered 
America and talked about Englishmen being recipients of American 
alms (he certainly is so himself), and described the dynamite funds 
as “ mivistrations to the wants of Ireland for asserting her rights 
in a constitutional manner,” and declared that the conduct of Iing- 
Yand during times in of which he has been twice Prime 
Minister, and in which he could have certainly declared and pro- 
bably given effect to his opinions, was “almost, though not quite, 
uniformly disgraceful,” and ran down judges, and talked about the 
“ lamp of liberty,” and said all the other things which it is not 
mecessary to go over in detail, because everybody has read them, 


and because, as has been said, even among some Gladstonians, they 
seem to have excited lukewarm approval, if not positive shame. 
Yes ; the fate of Mr. Tracy Turnerelli was luckier than the fate of 
the Honourable J. Pulitzer. 

But it is not Mr. Gladstone's conduct which is the most re- 
markable thing in this matter. If he had any sense of decency or 
fitness when a political opportunity or a chance of personal adver- 
tisement occurred, if any flattery were too gross for him, if any 
flatterer were too base or too impertinent to become in his eyes a 
person of importance simply because he flatters, then he would 
not be Mr. Gladstone. But to read the names of the persons who 
stood by and assented by silence while Mr. Gladstone (for con- 
sideration received, in the shape of grotesquely-inscribed — 
gave a puff to a New York newspaper, and by turns burlesqu 
and libelled the history of his country—that is indeed surprising. 
There was Lord Spencer, who has twice in his time, without a 
word of protest, governed Ireland by those methods which, ac- 
cording to Mr. Gladstone, are the opprobrium of the civilized 
world, There was Lord Herschell, who in a way represents the 
law traduced and slandered by the reckless demagogy of his chief, 
and who has more than once posed as only half a Gladstonian. 
There was Sir Charles Forster, who has special acquaintance with 
and charge of some of those proceedings of the House of Commons 
which Mr. Gladstone’s new friends have deliberately set them- 
selves to evade, confuse, and disgrace. There was Professor Bryce, 
whose unblemished honesty and sound learning appear destined 
chiefly to be a new proof that those qualities may be found rub- 
bing shoulders with reckless dishonesty and brazen ignorance. 
Even supposing these singular persons to be convinced Home 
Rulers, one might have also supposed that they would say, “ Don't 
you think it would be more dignified not to take American doles, 
and such American doles? or, if you must take them, don’t you 
think you might avoid discovering the nakedness of our mother 
England to these Yankees?” But there was no voice, neither 
any that expostulated. We, who know that Mr. Gladstone's his- 
tory is falsehood and his logic sophistry, may be more or less 
indifferent to the spectacle which he R agen and may think 
the idol and the worshippers, the false prophet and his false 
oracles, well enough suited to each other. But these others, 
these honest and respectable Home Rulers, how could they recon- 
cile themselves to the confounding of Home Rule with Hop 
Bitters as a subject of puffery, and the parading of England in a 
dirty white sheet before a parcel of Transatlantic trippers ? 

However, they stood by and said no word while Mr. Gladstone 
—Mr. Gladstone, as some violent people say, in the very act of 
taking a piece of silver for betraying his country—sneered at the 
“ pecuniary privileges” of judges. They stood by while Mr. 
Gladstone, who was Prime Minister of England from 1880 to 
1885, deliberately asserted that “ he knew nothing of the channels 
and particulars ” by which America furnished funds to Mr. Parnell. 
They were dumb and opened not their mouths when Mr. Gladstone 
said that it was “our” (that is, their) business to prevent the 
potato disease, and at least openly insinuated that “ we” (that is, 
they) did nothing to bear the cost of the famine which the potato 
disease caused. ey heard the first absurdity and the last false- 
hood with an equal equanimity. Lord Spencer, a great landlord, 
Lord Herschell, not a small lawyer, assented by their presence 
and their silence to the proposition that the landlords of Ireland 
“received American alms” when they received the rents which 
their tenants were eyed at liberty to keep in their pockets and 

to America with if they pleased, which were the acquittal of 
a strictly legal debt, and for the privilege of paying which, up to 
a very few years ago, the very people who are Semen In as 
victims of tyranny were frantically competing and paying sums 
of money to each other. They may have liberated their con- 
science by smiling at the absurd calculations by which their 
leader finished his speech; they could have had no such excuse 
as to the libels and the es with which he began and 
continued it, 

Therefore we see that Mr. Turnerelli may acknowled 
thankfully that the uses of adversity are sometimes sweet. He 
now sees what kind of a statesman it is that “ takes gifts,” what 
kind of utterances attend the taking, what kind of a figure the 
men cut who see fair when the gifts are taken. We do not 
know whether he is wont to solace himself with the classics; 
but, if he is, he shall be provided with a very suitable reflec- 

kai rair’ éxeivav paddov oikreipw rodv. 
And, if he be in doubt what that means, Mr. Browning, with 


ingle word altered, shall translate it fur him :— My snubbing 
was better, by their leave.” 


RACING, 


HE brilliant form shown by Exmoor at Epsom, Manchester, 

and Ascot was amply confirmed by his easy victory for 
the Northumberland Plate. When Mr. Blake bought him for 
1,200 guineas in the winter he made a good investment, for he 
has won three races out of four this season, and in his single 
defeat (for the Ascot Stakes) he was only beaten by half a length. 
He has improved much since he ran a bad third for the St. 
Leger and was unplaced for the Cambridgeshire, he has 
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the unusual advantage of being able to win races over any dis- 
tance, from six furlongs to two miles. Like many other successful 
racehorses, he is inbred to Touchstone, both his sire and his dam 
having been direct descendants in the male line of that famous 
stallion, and more than this, his dam was herself inbred to 
Touchstone. 

The race for the North Derby of 2,000/., at Newcastle, had 
bearing ae the approaching St. Leger, as it was won by 
Mr. D. Baird’s Salisbury, who was immediately backed for the 
St. Leger at 12 to 1. His two-year-old form had been of such 

romise that when he came out, for the first time this season, to 
run for the Grand Prize at Epsom, he was made first favourite, 
although he was to give a stone to Eiridspord, He only ran 
third; but, at the weights, he was not disgraced. For the North 
Derby he was an equal favourite with Eglamore, who had run 
within a length of Enterprise and half a length of Phil for the 
Two Thousand. He now beat Eglamore by a length and a head, 
which, atany rate on paper, appeared to put him on a par with 
Enterprise. The doubts which were expressed as to his staying 
powers at first sight seemed a little unreasonable, considering that 
the course for the Grand Prize, for which he failed, was only over 
a mile and a quarter, whereas that for the North Derby, in which 
he succeeded, was overa mile and a half. His detractors, how- 
ever, may have other reasons for their doubts. Like Exmoor, 
Salisbury has a treble strain of Touchstone blood, but in addition 
to this he is a great-grandson of Birdcatcher's, so that he has the 
most successful of all combinations of blood in his veins. His 
chance for the St. Leger, however, is another question, and this 
aveek he has gone down in the betting. 

The Stockbridge Cup produced an interesting race between 
St. Mirin, 4 yrs., Kingwood, 5 yrs., Annamite, 3 yrs., and Gay 
Hermit, 4 yrs., over the T.Y.U. course, and they started in the 
above order of favouritism. St. Mirin was the first beaten, and 
Sir George Chetwynd’s Kingwood, who had the best of the 
weights, won easily by a length and a half from Annamite. 
Kingwood is a fine, weight-carrying chestnut by Lowlander, and 
-his easy victory over such opponents as Gay Hermit and St. 
Mirin, even at an advantage of 9 lbs., makes him a smart horse, 
At the Newmarket July Meeting he still further proved his speed 
-by beating The Shrew easily by a length, at weight for age. 

To see Ormonde is considered such a privilege that when the 
Duke of Westminster sent him to run for, and win, the Imperial 
Gold Cup of 600/. at the Newmarket July Meeting, he was under- 
stood to be conferring a favour upon the race-going public. On 
4he other hand, Ormonde’s countless admirers are so jealous of the 
reputation of their favourite, and so afraid of his getting beaten, 
‘that if the latter untoward event were to take place, one would 
almost doubt whether the Duke would be safe without a police 
escort until the excitement cooled down. With only 7 lbs, 
‘the worst of the weights, Ormonde had to be spurred and roused 
to get away from Whitefriar for the Imperial Cup. He won very 
‘easily ; but last season, over a mile and a half, there would have 
been no need for spurs or riding to keep Ormonde far out of reach 
of Whitefriar. Even people who bad not # farthing on the race 
became quite neryous when they saw Cannon at work upon him 
at the foot of the hill. 

As a specime” of cross purposes between backers and owners it 
may be worth noticing an extreme case that occurred last week, 
On Thursday night a backer took the large bet of 7,000l. to 
1,000/. against Martley for the Liverpool Cup, and the next day 
the horse was scratched for that race. Those who choose to 
-moralize on this aflair can do so, The Liverpool Cup was won 
by Castor, a grandly bred four-year-old, who has a happy knack 
of winning races. Altogether he has won about sixteen races 
out of twenty-four, and although they have not been, as a rule, 
stakes of great value, they have amounted to something over 
4,000, For the Liverpool Cup, with a little the worst of the 
weights, he beat Chippeway easily by two lengths; and, as 
Chippeway finished between Eiridspord and Salisbury for the 
; m Grand Prize, the performance was not a bad one. Among 
the Field were Merry Duchess, the winner of the City and 
Suburban; Beaver, ot whom great things had been expected; 
and the rather brilliant The Lizard. But the excellence of 
Exmoor is the great lesson taught by the race for the Liverpool 
Cup, as that horse gave Castor 9 lbs. for the Northumberland 
Plate, and beat him in a canter by four lengths. 

The two-year-old racing since Ascot has been of considerable 
interest. After that meeting, Friar's Balsam represented the best 

blic form ; and this form looked still better when Ayrshire, who 

been a bad third to him at Ascot, won the Bibury Club 
‘Home Bred Foal Stakes, as well as the Royal Stakes, of 1,336/., 
at Windsor. Then Friar’s Balsam himself ran for and won easily 
the Hurstbourne Stakes, of 1,150/., at Stockbridge. Another 
thing that did credit to Friar’s Balsam was the defeat at Stock- 
bridge of Lord Zetland’s Caerlaverock by Lord Alington’s filly 
The Shrew, as it was reported that The Shrew was very inferior 
to Friar’s Balsam at home. Although half a length at 7 lbs. was 
not a very great triumph for the filly, she won easily enough to 
have a right to claim something approaching equality with 
Caerlaverock, and Caerlaverock was consid a colt of very 


digh class. As Friar’s Balsam was a little lame at Stock- 
bridge (from a splint, according to one report, and from hitting 
his foreleg in the stable according to another), it was thought 
at one time that he would not be able to run for the July 

at Newmarket. He was all right again, however, by 
July Mecting, and he wes opposed by bis old ad 


versary, 


| Lord Calthorpe 


"s Seabreeze, who had run within three-quarters 
of a length of him at Aseot at a disadvantage of 7 lbs. 
Many of this beautiful filly’s sdmirers thought that, now they 
were to meet at weight for sex, the colt would be beaten. 
Long odds were laid against the only other starters, Lord 
Bradford's Chillingion and the Duke ef Hamilton's Lunan, neither 
of whom were bad-looking two-year-olds, The two favourites 
jumped away with the lead and were never caught by the other 
pair. Cannon made strong running with Friar’s Balsam. On the 
top of the hill the colt changed his legs, and he is said to have done 
so again a little later on. In going down the hill Seabreeze gradually 
drew up, and at the bottom she seemed to be on even terms 
with him, We are likely to hear a good deal about this again 
before the Derby. “The descent to Tattenham Comer will not 
suit him” will be what some racing prophets are pretty certain to 
say. Lut, be that as it may, if Seabreeze gained on Friar’s Balsam 
in going down the hill, Friar’s Balsam gained on Seabreeze in going 
up the hill, and he was still increasing his advantage when he 
passed the winning-post three-quarters of a length in front of the 
lilly. To lave won three important races worth little short of 
4,000/, early in July, and to have had his form considerably 
magnified indirectly by the running of other two-year-olds, is, to 
say the least of it, a career of extraordinary merit. Even at 
Stockbridge, nearly a year before the race, he was backed for the 
Derby at 6to1. It would be difficult to imagine a better bred 
colt. To have Hermit for a father, and a dam directly descended 
from Stockwell in the male line, is high lineage ; but, besides all 
this, to have Blink Bonny for a great-grandmother, and to 
have a grandmother descended from Touchstone in the male 
and Ewmilius in the female line, is to have a grand pedigree. ‘The 
race for the Chestertield Stakes still further gloritied Friar's 
Balsam, as Ayrshire gave 7 lbs. all round and won by half a 
length from Bartizan, who had slipped away at the start with 
such a long lead that it seemed doubtful whether he would ever 
be caught again, Ayrshire’s pedigree is worthy of study, as he 
has three strains of Birdcatcher, three of Voltaire, and two of 
Touchstone blood in his veins. Atalanta, his dam, is said to have 
been purchased as a foal for half-a-crown by Lord Rosslyn, who 
won 2,000/, with her in stakes, and then sold her for 1,500/. to 
the Duke of Portland. If, again, the story of The Shrew’s great 
inferiority to Friar's Balsam be true, her very easy victory for the 
Prince of Wales's Cup on the Friday at Newmarket is another 
tribute to his perfections, 

An enormous number of thoroughbred yearlings have been sold 
by auction since we wrote our notice of the racing at Ascot. The 
Queen’s were probably the best lot that have ever left the Royal 
Paddocks, and their average of about 274 guineas each ought to 
have been remunerative. As Hampton's stock had won more in 
stakes in England than that of any other stallion this season, 
it was not extraordinary that his promising filiy out of Land’s 
End should fetch 1,050 guineas; nor was it a matter for surprise 
that Mr. Douglas Baird should give the same price for a colt by 
Rosicrucian out of Eglentyne, considering that he had lately won 
nearly 7,000/. in stakes on one afternoon with Woodland and 
Briar-Root, a colt and a filly out of the same dam. 

At Newmarket the most promising yearling sold on the Tuesday 
was a powerful bay filly called Hamptonia, by Hampton out of 
Feronia, that was bought by Mr. Douglas Baird (who never 
shirks a Jong price fora good yearling) at 1,200 guineas. On 
the Wednesday, Lady Stamford’s five yearlings by Barcaldine 
brought in high prices, two of them making 1,800 and 1,900 
guineas to the bids of one buyer. ‘he highest priced of the pair 
had been the first foal of Geheimniss, and the other was a power- 
ful colt out of Lady of the Lea. 

On the Thursday nearly half the Mentmore yearlings were 
bought in, but Mr. Benzon gave 1,500 guineas for a promising 
chestnut colt by Foxhall. One of the Yardley yearlings, a colt by 
Sterling out of Cherry Duchess, was sold to Mr. Douglas Baird 
for 2,000 guineas, and he was considered by some good judges far 
from dear at that price. The sale of Mr. Chaplin’s yearlings 
comparatively speaking, a failure, although most breeders sr 
think themselves fortunate in getting an average of 300 guineas. 
This, however, was stake te than half his average of last 
year, and less than a fifth of that of the previous year, when one 
colt fetched more than the amount brought in by the entire 
lot this time. Yet Hermit’s stock have been very successful 
this year; for, while missing the Two Thousand, Derby, and 
Oaks, they won largely at Ascot and elsewhere, and, although 
Hampton's stock have come to the front with a bound this season, 
their winnings thus far scarcely exceed those of Hermit, if the 
amount won by the stock of the latter in France is taken into- 
consideration. Moreover, it may be doubtful whether Hermit 
ever had a more promising two-year-old than Friar’s Balsam. 
Lady Stamford’s yearlings, noticed above, beat all others at the 
sales last week, averaging more than 1,000 guineas apiece, 

It has been so much the fashion to sneer at the poverty of 
the stakes offered at Newmarket, as well as at the so-called 
antique Conservatism of the Jockey Club, that the advertisement 
of a 10,000/, stake for three-year-olds, to be run for at the 
Newmarket Second Spring Meeting of 1889, created great 
astonishment. Nothing could have been more ungenerous than 
the objection which was then raised by some people to the effect 
that the race would interfere with the Derby. The Jockey Club 
is, indeed, a much-abused and long-suffering body. Lut, after 
all, 10,000/, stakes are becoming quite common—-last week another 
was started for the Leicester Spring Meeting of next year—and 
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are eclipsed by the Prince « Wales's Stakes of 20,000l., 


fe thaee-yoas olde, which was offered for subscription on the 
Friday of the Newmarket July Meeting. This enormous stake is 
to be run for at the Leicestet Spring Meeting of 1889. There 
~ | be stagnation in trade, Sut it certainly 


does not reign on the 


THE MASQUE OF FLOWERS AT GRAY’S INN. 


HE “ Masters of the Bench of the Honourable Society of Gray's 
Inn” could not have selected a more graceful and appropriate 
tribute to Her Majesty than a revival of one of those quaint “ dis- 
guisings” for which in the sixteenth century the house gained the 
special commendation of Queen Elizabeth, “ for that it did always 
study for some sports to present unto her.” The revival of one of 
the old masques having been determined on, there must have been 
considerable difficulty of selection, for the gentlemen of Gray’s Inn 
had taken part in several, and we do not quite see what special 
consideration influenced the choice of The Masque of Flowers. It 
has no special merits, either dramatic or literary, and is infinitely 
inferior to similar productions by Beaumont or Ben Jonson. But 
whether the selection was the best that could be made, or not, the 
execution was all that could be desired ; in fact, it was in certain 
rts so admirable that we could not help wishing that the per- 
ers might some day be employed on a less frivolous work. 

The Masque of Flowers was originally presented by the gentle- 
men of Gray’s Inn in the banqueting-house at Whitehall on Twelfth 
Night, 1613-14, “ being the last of the Solemnities and Magnifi- 
cences which were performed at the Marriage of the right honour- 
able the Earle of Somerset and the Lady Frances, daughter of the 
Earle of Suffolk, Lord Chamberlaine.” The bridegroom, it will 
be remembered, was the notorious Carr, created first Viscount 
Rochestér, and then Earl of Somerset, by James I.; and his bride, 
Lady Frances Howard, had been married when a mere child 
to the Earl of Essex. Her refusal to live with her husband, her 

ted amour with Carr, her divorce, and her marriage with the 
all-powerful favourite, must have been fruitful subjects of scandal 
at the time; but these topics of conversation were all to be thrown 
into the shade by the revelations made two years afterwards, 
which, at least in public estimation, connected the unhappy. pair 
with the death of Sir Thomas Overbury, In the early days of 
1614, however, they were enjoying their ill-omened splendours, 
and passing their time in a round of brilliant entertainments, 
Among these a masque to be performed jointly by the four 
Inns of Court had been suggested. But the scheme fell through ; 
whereupon Lord Bacon wrote to Somerset that “there are a 
dozen gentlemen of Gray's Inn that out of the honour which 
they bear to your Lordship and my Lord Chamberlain, to whom 
at their last masque they were so much bounden, will be ready 
to furnish a masque.” There is no evidence that Bacon had 
any special friendship for the favourite; but the latter un- 
uestionably wished Bacon to think that the office of Attorney- 
Seoneal, which he had recently obtained, was due to his in- 
fluence. As Bacon wrote to the King about two years later, 
“ when he knew your Majesty had resolved, he thrust himself into 
the business for a fee.” His fee was The Masque of Flowers—a 
— compliment, ingeniously devised to do honour to the 
ing, to the favourite, and to Bacon's own Inn at the same time; 
but, as Mr. Spedding points out, free from the objection that 
‘would have attached to a present in money or in plate, which 
would have looked like a —— recompense for value re- 
ceived. The dedication of the printed piece, inscribed to Bacon, 
speaks of him as “ having beene the Principall and in effect the 
onely person, that did both incourage and warrant the Gentlemen 
to show their good affection towards so noble a conjunction in a 
time of such magnificence”; and the whole cost (upwards of 
2,000], (an enormous sum when the altered value of money is 
considered) was borne by him. The authors, like the actors, were 
probably members of Gray's Inn; and the shortness of time 
cienel them (for it is mentioned in another passage of the dedi- 
cation that the piece was got up by “one Inn of Court by itself 
in time of a vacation and in the s of three weeks”) may 
account for the slightness of the plot and the looseness of the 
vetthe plot veil 1 the telling. On the rising 

The plot will not occupy long in telling. the rising of 
the cae Winter ig bar dg as he is called) enters, and 
delivers a short prologue. To him presently enters Spring 

Primauera), and, while they are wrangling, they are joined by 
allus, the messenger of the Sun, who presents to Winter the 
following letter, which we quote in full, from a copy of the 
original play now before us:— 
To our faithfull and neuer-fayling Quarter-waiters Inuicrno and 
Primauera. 

Wee haue taken knowledge of a Marriage to bee solemnized betweene 
two noble Persons, in the priucipall Island of our vniuersali Empire, vnto 
which we are pleased to dee honour, and thereupon haue directed our 
seueral Letters to you the Seasons of the yeare to visit and present them on 
your part. To this purpose we would haue you Znuierno to present them 
with such sports as are commonly knowne by the name of Christmasse 
sports, or Carnauil sports: and you, Primauera, with sports of a more 
delicate nature, either of you according to your qualitie. And for your 
better instructing and enablement towards the due execution of this your 
Commission, We require you Jnuierno, That whereas we vnderstand that 
Silenus hath lately sent a Challenge to Kawasha, vpon this point, to main- 
taine That Wine is more woorthie then Tobacco, and cheereth man’s spirit 
sore, The same to be tried at two seuerall weapons, Song and Dance, w 


Challenge the said Kawasha hath also accepted, you take order that the 
said Challenge be performed at this Marriage, taking your conuenient time. 
And we require you, Primauera, for your part, That whereas of auncient 
time there were certaine faire Youthes turned into Flowers, which haue so 
continued vntil this time, that you deale with Fvora by vertue of this 
Commission, That they be now returned to Men, and present a Dace at 
this Marriage. Heereof faile you not. 
Giuen at our Pallace your Lord and Master, I, the Sunne. 

The letter ended, Silenus and Kawasha enter from opposite sides 
of the stage, each suitably apparelled according to elaborate 
stage-directions, and each attended by a serjeant and four singers. 
They begin their dispute by singing rival catches, each extolling 
his own wares. The songs were succeeded by the “ Anticke 
Masque of the Daunce,” wherein certain personages, whose very 
names we cannot transfer to our pages, took part. This portion of 
the Masque was of necessity omitted last week; but, as originally 

formed, the coarse humour of it pleased the King so much that 

e encored it, together with the scene between Silenus and 
Kawasha. Probably there were allusions, unintelligible to us, 
which the author of A Counterblast to Tobacco interpreted as com- 

liments to himself; but at the present day the songs appear little 
tter than vulgar doggerel. For instance, when Ka enters, 
the company of Silenus sing :— 
Kawasha comes in maiestie 
Was neuer such a God as he, 
He is come from a farre Countrey 
To make our Noses a Chimney. 
Silenus Asse doth leere to see 
His well-appointed Companie. 

This buffoonery was evidently intended to be merely intro- 
ductory to the disenchantment of the youths, The scene was to 
change, we are told, to “a garden of a glorious and str 
beauty, cast into foure quarters, with a crosse walke and allies 
compassing each quarter.” From the minute description, which 
we regret we have not space to quote in full, of the fountain of 
real water twenty-four feet in circuit ; the walls, the als on 
which “stood siluer columnes, upon the toppes whereof were 

rsonages of golde, lions of golde, and unicornes of siluer,” each 

olding lighted torches; the pyramids “ garnished with golde and 
siluer”; the mount at the = on which stood “a goodly 
Arbour substantially made and covered with artificiall trees and 
with arbour flowers, as Eglantine, Honnysuckles, and the like,” it is 
clear that the greater part of the Hall was arranged as a garden in 
the style of the period, in which the spectators were mingled with 
the actors, as we have seen in prints of similar entertainments at 
the France, sat Primauera, sur- 
roun y eight esses. ese personages a 
“ Charme,” after which the banks of flowers pe noe and disclosed 
the enchanted youths—eight masquers, who descended to the stage, 
and signified their joy by songs and solemn “ measures,” through 
the allies of the garden, After the third song “ they tooke their 
Ladies "—evidently some of the spectators—“ with whom they 
daunced measures, coramboes, durettoes, morascoes, i r 
The whole concluded with a marriage song :— 
Louely couple, Seasons two, 
Haue perform’d what they can doe, 
If the Gods inspire our Song, . 
The other two will not stay long. 
Receiue our Flowers with gracious hand, 
As a small wreathe to your Garland. 
Flowers of honour, Flowers of beautie, 
Are your owne, we onely bri 
Flowers of affection, Flowers of duetie. 
In preparing this curious specimen of the taste of our forefathers 
for the modern stage, the Master of the Revels, Mr. A. W. 
i-Beckett, exercised a sound discretion in so changing a few 
words as to make the whole apply to the special occasion of the 
Jubilee, and in spacing out the somewhat meagre original by a 
few additional songs, These, however, belong to the same, or a 
slightly later, period, and are admirably suited to their new posi- 
tion. The whole performance showed the most careful research, 
and the most judicious taste ; and, though we were assured that 
on this occasion, as of old, only three weeks had been devoted to 
the production of it, there was not the slightest evidence of haste 
or imperfection. Mr. John O'Connor oe @ scene for the 
garden which, for mere beauty, could hardly be surpassed, and 
which reproduced the spirit of the original with scrupulous 
fidelity. The dresses, designed by Mr. Lewis Wingfield, were not 
only beautiful in themselves, but produced, in the complicated 
figures of the different dances, the most exquisite combinations of 
rich and varied colour. The actors who appeared in what we 
may term the prologue did what they could with the ungrateful 
parts of Silenus and Kawasha; but that portion of the play, 
omitting for the moment all reference to the music, was completely 
thrown into the shade by the beauty of the garden-scene. it 
could have been no easy matter to learn such dances as the. 
Morisco and the Pavan; but the ladies and gentlemen employed 
not only triumphed over these difficulties, but danced gracefull 
and naturally as though they were to the manner born. Anne of 
Denmark herself could not have been surrounded by courtiers 
more graceful than those which Primavera (charmingly acted by 
Lady Cadogan) gathered about her on the stage of Gray’s Inn. 

The original music to the Masque, or such of it as is still 
extant, is said, on very insufficient authority, to be the work of. 
Giovanni Coperario, an English musician, whose real name was 
John Cooper, a celebrated performer on the Viol da Gamba, and 
music-master to Charles I. A good deal of music by Coperario is 
extant, and it is generally written in a much earlier style than the 
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so-called Catch appended, without author's name, to the printed 
copies of the Masque. It is curious that we find the same com- 

ition, arranged for three instead of four voices, reprinted in 

. John Wilson’s “ Cheerfull Ayres or Ballads,” with Wilson's 
name as the com It may well be his work, as he 
would have been about nineteen at the time when the 
Masque was produced, and the composition is certainly much 
more modern in spirit than anything which Coperario has left. 
Mr. Prend t, who is res nsible for the music to the 
first part of the Masque, as revived, wisely retained this old part 
song. He added an instrumental accompaniment, a new overture, 
two a songs, and some incidental music. The overture 
proved effective, especially in its use of the two fine harpsichords 
which were introduced into the orchestra; it consists of a slow 
and a quick movement, with solo for the harpsichords. 
Unfortunately the composer failed to grasp the spirit of the music 
of the age; his overture is a piece of good eighteenth-century 
music, such as Arne might have written, but, we venture to say, 
out of keeping with the performance. The same criticism applies 
to the songs. The music to the second was fortunately 
altogether different. Mr, Birch-Reynardson, who was responsible 
for it, entered thoroughly into the spirit of the work, und pro- 
duced a series of choruses and dances which were altogether 
charming, and to which much of the success of the performance 
was due. The part began with a short symphony, followed by 
two choruses for female voices, and a repetition of the symphony. 
The Morris Dance was set, if we are not mistaken, to an 
adaptation of an old tune, “ The Maid’s Morris,” which is to 
be found in the later editions of Playford’s Dancing Master. 
This was followed by another female chorus set to original 
music, and a minuet adapted from two minuets in Apollo's 
Banquet. The “Song referring to the Ladies” was sung as 
@ tenor solo, with chorus, followed by a delightfal Pavan and 

iard sung and danced simultaneously in the way which 
Bacon specially commends. “ Dancing to song,’ he says, “ is 
@ thing of great state and pleasure.” The remaining numbers 
were a chorus for four voices, and a country dance arranged from 
the tune of “ Nobe’s Maggot” in the Dancing Master, and a 
similar tune from Apollo's Banquet. Mr. Reynardson’s name as 
a com is new; but from the skilful delicate treatment 
which he has bestowed on this little work his future productions 
will be looked for with interest. The execution of the music was 
very creditable to the members of the Bar Musical Society and 
to all concerned. The orchestra consisted entirely of strings, 
including a Viol da Gamba and two harpsichords; and the 
musicians were quaintly habited in costumes of the period of the 
Masque. The audience, therefwre, as they looked towards the 
stage saw nothing to remind them that they were not still in the 
seventeenth century. 


ZUG. 


, eon terrible accident at Zug will probably incline many a 
tourist who would not otherwise have visited it to include 
that town in his programme. To land at the town-quay in Zug 
late upon a moonlight night and pass under one of its old gate- 
‘ways into the upper town is an experience sure to be remembered. 
One feels as if one had strayed upon a stage conscientiously 
for the playing of a mediwval comedy or tragedy. 
o other town in Switzerland has so completely retained its 
medizval Nowhere else have we seen so many churc)es 
and chapels, colossal towers, gates, and civil and private buildings 
of the middle ages, preserved alike from the hands of the spoiler 
and the restorer, and brought together within so small a space. 
Although the town is the — of a Republic which has taken 
mo insignificant in the history of the Swiss Confederation, 
and coutains only between 950 and 600 houses, and scarcely 
over 2,000 inhabitants, it has six churches and nine chapels. 
These do not represent, as they might in a Scotch town of the 
#ame size, fifteen varieties of the Christian religion. They are 
all Catholic. The whole town is a sort of informal museum 
of ogy. The late Dr. Berlepsch aptly named Zug “ the 
little Nuremberg.” The walls which formerly encircled the town 
have been pulled down. A strip of the old defences of the 
“city” along the lake-side was subme in the great disaster of 
1435, When three streets, lel with the wall and the 
, suddenly sank into the water, burying in their ruins the 
Landammann of the canton and the Stadtschreiber. Adelreich 
Rickart, the baby-son of the latter, was found on the following 
Morning, according to the local legend, floating in his wooden 
¢radle upon the Zugersee. The rescued babe lived to become the 
chief of the State, a Zuger Moses. Happily the old watch-towers, 
which give so imposing an appearance to the town when seen 
from the lake or the Ziirich-Luzern railway, have been scrupu- 
lously preserved, with the exception of that over the Liwern-Thor, 
taken dowr eighteen years ago. No two are alike. Considerable 
igenuity has shown in the treatment of them, due perbaps 
tothe fact that the singularly capable Swabian architect, Hans 
» was long resident in Zug, and was employed upon its 
¢hurches and public buildings. He had been invited to Ziirich by 
ite wealthy and art-loving Council, who bestowed the freedom of 
their city upon him in 1475, “seiner Kunst wegen.” The famous 
in Ziiviel 


to Zog, where he was 


town walls and the architégural gem of the canton, the 
St. Oswaldskirche—which ya the most perfect, as well as 
the least spoiled, of the few Godic churches in Switzerland. 
Some account of this architect and.his accompanying artists is 
given by Professor J. R. Rahn in his ¢xborate History of the Fine 
Aris in Switzerland to the Close of the Middie Ages. Magister 
Eberhard, “ Bauherr und Kirchherr in Zu,” kept a diary of the 
work during the building of St. Oswald’s Church, which has been 
printed in Vol. II. of the Geschichtsfreund, the organ of the Histo- 
ricdl Society of the Five Cantons. It gives us lively glimpses of 
the life, work, and pay of the artists and workmen omaleadl eh n 
the building of a church at the close of the middle ages. The 
original, in two folio volumes, is preserved in the Stadtarchiv of 
Zug. It is evident from the Bauherr’s carefully-kept accounts that 
Hans Felder received special “Gratiticationen” from time to 
time. The building began in 1483 on St. Elizabeth’s day; but 
the western front was not finished, as an inscription upon it still 
shows, until 1545. 


It has not yet been satisfactorily explained how the Zugers 
came to select an old English king and martyr as their patron 
saint. The English may feel justly flattered at the number of 
saints from their own island, British and English, who figure as 
local patrons in the German-speaking cantons—as St. Lucius, 
King of Britain, at Chur; St, Beatus, over the Lake of Thun; St. 
Gall, St. Alban in Basel, and St. Oswald in Zug. It is not im- 

ssible that the war-loving folk of Zug chose the Northumbrian 

ing because he fell in battle. In Staub’s historical and geo- 
graphical account of the canton, published in 1869, it is said to 
have been a time-honoured custom in Zug on St. Oswald's day to 
read aloud from the altar the names of all Zugers who had died in 
battle during the year, whether fighting for their own fatherland 
or as mercenaries under foreign princes. In the fateful battle of 
Cappel, at which the Zurich reformer Zwingli fell, the banner 
of Zug was offered at the high altar of St. Oswald’s Church 
before the Zug troops marched out against the Protestants. A 
picture now in one of the side aisles of the church, which 
was formerly over the old high-altar, represents the English 
king in prayer before his battle against the heathen Penda. It 
may seem strange in our generation that a pure pastoral de- 
mocracy, such as Zug has been from primitive times, should 
have put itself under the patronage of a king; but prior to 
the French Revolution the Teutonic peoples saw nothing con- 
tradictory in a democracy and a monarchy. Doubtless every 
Zuger democrat in the middle ages believed the Caesar to be the 
rightful temporal head of every member of the great “ Respublica 
Christi,” whether he served a king or freely elected his own 
Landammann. The statues with which this noble late-gothic 
church is adorned, both within and without, in stone and wood, 
are attributed to Meister Ulrich, of Lachen. The west front is 
full of figures. As the place of honour is given to the four “holy 
Ceesars,” who had been distinguished patrons of the Church, it is 
not improbable that the sympathies of the pious Rath of Zug in- 


clined to the Emperors rather than the Popes. The statues were 
labelled originally “S. Konstantinus M.,” “S. Karolus M.” (for 
“ Magnus,” of course, and not “Martyr”), “S. Ludovicus” 
“Ludwig der Fromme,” not Louis IX. of France), and “8S. 
enricus Imperator.” Zedler noted the following inscription over 
the central west door in 1750:— 


Justus erat Karolus, Konstantinusque devotus, 
Clemens Ludovicus, Henricus corpore castus, 


On the wooden statue of the English king inside the church 
Archdeacon Coxe read in 1776 the inscription, “ Sanctus 
Oswaldus, Rex Angliw, Patronus hujus ecclesia.” Zedler noted 
that the “ Wappenschild” of England was carved at the base of 
the statue. A tigure of St. George on horseback in conflict with 
the n on one of the side portals is perhaps a further evidence 
of the anxiety of the Zug folk to do honour to the English origin 
of their patron. The wooden statuary inside the church is of 
different periods—from the late middle ages, with a touch of the 
Renaissance, to the rococo—and very unequal in merit. The old 
Rathhaus and the Zeughaus will well repay a visit. In the latter 
there is a fine collection of armour and painted glass. One of the 
latter represents the British saint Beatus fighting the dragon, and 
beneath it is the cruel inscription :— 


Bey Kindern, Narren und Wyn 
Kann oft die Wahrheit z’finden sin. 


It contains also the banner of the ety named “ Briider des 
tollen Lebens,” a fierce military guild founded at Zug in the Lent 
of 1477, whose “ brothers,” 700 in number, marched against Bern 
and Freiburg under their “banner of the pig,” to enforce the 
payment of 24,000 gulden, due to the folk of Zug. The beautiful 
town has fascinated not a few eminent Englishmen. It attracted 
Turner, and Mr. Ruskin after him; it inspired Bishop Wilberforce 
witha sonnet, Too few are acquainted with the glorious Alpine 
range of view, from the Schénfels and the Felsenegg above the 
town, A visit to it will doubtless tend to the help of the 
community, which has suffered loss to the extent of a million 
francs, according to the Zuger Volksblatt, and over six hundred of 
whose members have suddenly found themselves roofless. 


was his work. From Ziirich he 
appointed “ Werkmeister,” and built the | 
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THE yOCTOR. 


R. BURNAND'S adaptaion of La Doctoresse is described as 

“a farcical comedy,”4nd perhaps the description is as good 

as could have been furnisled. Its weakness lies in the fact that 
it is really a mixture of @tce and of comedy; and such a mixture 
does not constitute a farcical comedy proper. The term is of 
somewhat recent origin, but its significance is clear. There must 
be a consistency, » sustained keynote, an equality of tone, in 
every play of whatever kind—it is to be discerned even when 
Hamlet, Horatio, and the gravedigger come together in 
Shakspeare’s tragedy. A “farcical comedy” means a comedy in 
which the incidents and characters are farcically treated—that is 
to say, with an extravagance which verges on burlesque. Some 
of the episodes are thus treated in The Doctor, as Mr. Burnand 
calls his adaptation; but others are not, and so there is an 
air of incongruity about the play. The fault is not due to the 
adapter, who in this case merits the title in direct contra- 
distinction to that of translator; for Mr. Burnand has written 
some capital dialogue to the invention of which the French 
author can lay no claim, and he has, moreover, dealt skilfully with 
the work throughout. There is sufficient breadth in the main 
theme, the satire on masculine women, which was old before the 
introduction of Bloomerism. Angelina Blossom, M.D., “the 
Doctor,” practises her profession assiduously, and makes all else 
subservient to it. Her husband, a clerk in the Woods and 
Forests, is reduced to the level of a mere housekeeper; and these 
are creations of comedy, so conceived and played by Miss 
Fanny Enson and Mr. Penley. The actor displays a tendency 
to exaggeration, while the actress is perhaps too undecided ; 
but these are details. A pair of lovers, Bertie Cameron and 
Edith Kenrick, are also comedy characters; but the Italian 
nobleman, Count Bartolomeo di Remo, who is enamoured of the 
Doctor, and fondly cherishes her daily prescriptions, is a creature 
of farce. Creatures of farce also are all the members of the 
‘O'Leari family, the tribe of circus performers—wild-beast tamers, 
strong women, boxers, and so forth—one daughter of which, 
with the strenuous aid of stalwart relations, is endeavouring 
to entrap the Doctor’s henpecked husband into a proposal of 
marriage; for Alfred Blossom, describing himself as “ Captain 
Peters,” has sought to relieve the irksomeness of home life 
by flirtation with Signora O’Leari, the lion queen and the strong 
woman’s sister, the latter a masculine maiden who, having a giant's 
strength, thinks it no harm to use it like a giant on behalf of 
her family. But perhaps the Doctor's servant, Bigge, is the best 
example of the difference which lies between comedy and farce. 
Of servants of true comedy many names readily occur; none is 
better known than Trip, Charles Surface’s “ gentleman,” and he is 
a type of his class. Trip apes the manners of his master; but 
what is ease in the pmenen becomes ludicrous affectation in the 
valet. The point of the satire is at once obvious. Trip is only to a 
slight extent caricature ; but his humour is so rich and so plain 
that no one could miss it. Bigge isa type of nothing. It is his 
habit to get the Doctor's patients into a corner and offer to pre- 
scribe for them at a cheap rate, or to let them see his master 
speedily if they bribe him. Mr. Hill, who plays this part, has no 
approach to conception of the value of reticence. If one or two 
patients were to express an anxiety to get their consultation over, 
and if by a quietly suggestive motion of the hand the servant 
prc | a hint and accepted a fee, the idea might amuse, but 
the way in which Bigge thrusts his greedy palm before all comers 


"is a degradation of farce. 


The very ingenious performance of Mme. Magnier and M. 
Noblet in La Doctoresse was given at the Royalty Theatre last 
year, and is therefore familiar to many besides those who had 
seen M. Paul Ferrier’s work in Paris. There is not much ingenuity 
nor freshness in the plot; there are few of MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy’s plays which do not contain far more of both these valu- 
able qualities, to name no other writers; but the obviousness of 
the plot is a source of strength for the careless auditor, who 
has no occasion to think, and very likely hates thinking, or does 
not understand how the process is intelligently accomplished. 
What is clever is the manufacture of a good third act out 
of next to nothing, and Mr. Burnand is to be very specially com- 
mended for strengthening weak places by effective dialogue. Here 
Miss Fanny Enson, on whose excellent performance in Jim the 


' Penman we have dwelt on a former occasion, acted with deli- 


cate humour, Itis unfortunate that she imitates some of Mrs. 
Kendal’s worst known tricks of style. The last act, however, is 
very good. The Doctur has dropped her severe professionalism. 
The discovery of her husband in a compromising situation has 
caused her to reflect—as an inducement to hasten his proposal to 
the lion-tamer the nervous little Blossom has received a half-playful 
tap from the strong woman's fist, from which he is so overcome 
that a doctor has to be summoned, and that doctor is his wife, who 
chances to be at hand. She has recognized the error of her ways; 
but she is too proud and too perceptive of the injury which 

been done her—self-induced as it was—to pardon at once, Never- 
theless she abandons her craze, decks herself and her drawing- 
room with taste, and so seeks to punish her husband by show- 
ing him the wife he has lost. But his loss was not at all of a 
wile like this, and, perceiving the fact that much of the blame 
attaches to her, she is the readier to pardon. Miss Enson shows 
much discretion in all this; Mr. Penley, with less artistic per- 
ception and delicacy, overstrains the scene of reconciliation, and 
lapses into the farce which we have deprecated. Mr, Kemble 


plays the Italian Count, who furnishes opportunity for the exhibi- 
tion of the timid husband's courage; for Blossom incontinently 
attacks the love-lorn Italian when he is detected in the act of 
declaring his passion for the Doctor. The comedian is under- 
stood to be imitating a well-known caricaturist; but it is the 
actor's province to represent a type rather than a person. 


ETON v. HARROW. 


iv is a truism to observe that English customs defy the appli- 
cation of reason, and yet there are times when the observation 
comes home to one with peculiar force. While no one would go 
to see the performance of indifferent athletes, or two billiard- 
players badly matched, the Derby might be run for by the 
fewest starters and worst horses on record, and yet there would 
— not be the slightest diminution in the numbers on 

psom Downs. So it is with the two cricket matches which 
took place at Lord’s last week. It matters not the least whether- 
Oxford or Cambridge, Eton or Harrow are represented by good 
or bad elevens, or whether one is known hopelessly to over- 
match its antagonist, there will be 15,000 or 17,000 people 
to look on, and the only thing that will stop them coming 
will be the apprehension of bad weather, The female element 
will abound to an extent that the mothers, sisters, and cousins 
of present and former elevens are wholly insufficient to account 
for, and we fear their presence in too many cases can only 
be ascribed to fashion; for, if their interest is enough to make 
them come, it is not enough to make them look on when 
they are there. There are not wanting, however, si that im 
the future many merely fashionable excrescences will disappear 
from Lord’s; we thought we detected this year a tendency 
amongst the occupiers of carriages to arrive after the luncheon 
hour, and the genius of hospitality seemed somewhat on the wane ;. 
if the matches cease to be picnics, they will be shorn of their 
attractions to the non-cricketing world. Eton had come up with 
a strong reputation, founded partly on the fact that they had 
seven of their last year’s eleven (and might have had eight had. 
not Hvuare ceded his place), and partly that they had won a fine. 
victory over Winchester, itself a very fair team. All reports, on 
the other hand, united in describing Harrow as an inferior eleven ; 
they had only three of their old choives, and both their batting 
and their bowling were represented as being below the average.. 
Rumour for once was right in both particulars, Eton in their 
bowling, their style of batting, their wicket-keeping, and, when. 
they chose, in their fielding, were far the best of the two; yet 
their carelessness and their confidence made the match not so very 
uneven after all, Harrow, playing not without luck, made up in. 
some measure for their shortcomings by that dogged determination 
which has distinguished so many of their elevens, and which has 
so often either averted defeat or turned it into a victory. 

Harrow, as in last year’s match, won the toss, and sent in Fair, 
their captain, and A. C. MacLaren, a young and valuable recruit. 
Brand and a began the bowling for Eton; but 
neither was particularly effective, and it soon © apparent 
that they were at the wrong ends, At 26 lobs were tried, and 
with one of these Hervey-Bathurst bowled Fair in his first over. 
Maclachlan displaced Brand at 35; but runs still came, tilk 
Bromley-Davenport took the ball from him at the Nursery end at 
63. MacLaren was by this time well set, and Watson gave him 
good support. However, Davenport was gradually settling to 
work; and, as soon as Brand put himself on at the Pavilion end 
instead of the lobs, the whole thing was over. Watson was. 
bowled by Davenport at 83; and seven runs later MacLaren 
brought a good innings of 55 to a close by sending a tame catch 
to mid-off, which was secured by Coventry, three for 90, From 
this point the breakdown was lamentable. The bowling did not. 
look particularly oat but, whether from nervousness or from 
sheer incapacity, the Harrow boys were unable to play it. Jackson, 
from much was ex an choice Raphael, a 
young gentleman possessing every advantage of size strength, 
alike did next to nothing. Seven wickets iell for 11 runs, and the 
Harrow innings closed for 1o1, after an exhibition which has 
been rarely equalled at Lord’s. Well might an old Harrovian 
piously exclaim in our hearing, “ Thank Heaven, I did not bring my 
two boys to-day to see this!” 

The Eton batting showed infinitely more style, ‘freedom, and 
confidence than their opponents, but it also showed consider- 
able carelessness. Fair Jackson started the bowling, and Fair 
soon bowled Llewellyn—the hero of a hundred runs against 
Winchester—and cleverly caught and bowled Gosling—another 
dangerous man—from a very careless return. Foley and Coventry 
made 37 and 35 respectively, but both fell a prey to Jackson, 
and when six good wickets were down, the poor total of Harrow 
was barely passed. On Brand joining Lord Chelsea, however, 
there was a very good display of cricket. Harrow were fielding 
well, but the drives and cuts of the two batsmen were excellently 
placed, and runs came very fast. The old tactics of Butler's year 
were again resorted to as to bowlers; all the eleven, except 
were put on in rapid succession, and in some instances 
too soon. Jackson at one time looked as if he was becoming 
dangerous, but he was quickly removed, and Raphael—who 
bowled as he fielded with sedateness and precision—was 
allowed to have two overs. The seventh wicket (Brand's 
fell for 170, and the innings closed for 205, Chelsea taking out his 
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bat for an excellent 72, made by clean and brilliant hitting. 
Still, it is not creditable to so good an eleven that all the runs 
should have been made by four players, the bowling being of a 
very moderate description. Fair and A. ©. MacLaren began the 
second innings of Harrow the same evening, but Fair was svon 
Brand. Watson and MacLaren in became 
partners, runs came very steadily. At first the Eton fielding 
was smart and brilliant, but towards the close, either from care- 
lessness or over-fatigue from the long hot day, it became very 
slovenly. Runs were easily stolen, balls badly picked up and 
loosely returned. However, Watson was stum off a lob at 
68, and Jackson clean bowled by Brand at 69, and when time 
was called Harrow was still 20 runs behind; taking 
out his bat for a good 42, 

On the second day Bromley-Davenport did not bowl as well as 
on the first, and he was severely punished by Torrens and 
MacLaren, At 115 MacLaren ran his out in a most 
ridiculous way—calling him for an impossible run. He was soon 
after bowled by Brand. His two innings of 55 and 67 were a 
remarkable display for so young a bat, and he will probably prove 
as great a thorn in the side of Eton as Crawley did before him. 
The remainder of the innings does not call for much comment. 
The Eton bowling was not very formidable; many chances were 
missed, and the fielding was poor, though every now and then a 
good bit was done. The Harrow boys continued to hit, and, if 
they did not get their runs in a very scientific way, at all events 
they got them, which was sufficient for the matter in hand. The 
total reached 204, thus — in Eton for ror, Every one ex- 
—_ that these would be knocked off without difficulty; and 

oley and Llewellyn began the task, as they did last year. 
Llewellyn, however, was out leg-before at 2,and Foley bowled 
by Jackson at 14. Brand now went in, and be and Gosling 
punished the bowling severely. Harrow fielded well, and a few 
more changes in the bowling might have been efficacious at this 
juncture, for Fair became very expensive. Brand was at length 
caught off him from a hard hit to long-off; three wickets for 62. 
Ramsay bowled Coventry at 74, and it looked as if Gosling, who 
had been hitting hard ali this time, and Chelsea would make the 
runs; but Chelsea fell to Ramsay at 96, and it was in partnership 
‘with Tollemache that the runs were hit off, Gosling carrying out his 
‘bat for a well-played 56, and Eton thus winning by five wickets. 
There can be no doubt that the best eleven won, but the differ- 
‘ence between them is hardly expressed by the result. Eton, by 
carelessness and bad fielding, turned what ought to have been a 
hollow victory into something like a close match, and can hardly 
be congratulated on their display. Bromley-Davenport, in the 
‘second innings at all events, scarcely bowled up to his reputation ; 
but Brand, Chelsea, and Gosling were excellent with the bat, and 
Field kept wicket well. Harrow, on the other hand, deserve 
great credit for the way in which they stuck to their adversaries 
after their breakdown at first; and A. C. MacLaren’s was, as we 
have said, a splendid performance. Probably, if Eton had been 
pitted against a stronger team, they would have been more on 
their mettle; as it was, they very nearly let themselves down to 
the level of their opponents, 


DEVIL CARESFOOT. 


N adaptation, made by “special pe 
A Haggard, of that author's well-known novel Dawn, by Messrs. 


rmission” of Mr. Rider 


‘©, Haddon Chambers and Stanley Little, was produced on Tuesday 


last at the Vaudeville Theatre with some success. The novel, as 
most readers of fiction are aware, is decidedly powerful, but in 
the dramatic version too much is left to the imagination of the 
Spectators to make it really interesting. Thus, in the very first 
Scene we are introduced to a number of unpleasant persons, and 
the air is heavily charged with undefined crime, the real nature 
of which is never made clear to the spectator. One Mr. Caresfoot 
accuses himself of being the murderer of his father, whilst another 
Mr. Caresfoot, surnamed “ Devil,” on account of his evil mode of 
jife and repute, although, as the nurse Piggott expresses it, 
“with one leg in the grave and the other with no business 
out of it,” is suddenly seized with a savage desire to marry 
the daughter of the parricidal Mr. Caresfoot, to whom, in 
return for his connivance in inducing his daughter to accept 
his hand, he promises to restore certain estates and a lump 
sum of 150,000l., of which it may be surmised he is un- 
lawfully In the novel all these facts are explained 
at considerable length—in the play they are left vague and 
uncertain. In consequence the audience is unable to form a just 
*ppreciation of the true character of the two principal personages 
introduced. They are always saying that they are very wicked, 
and they commit a number of very naughty deeds; but the authors 


-Omit all explanation as to how they were originally tempted to so 


much evil, and we are thereby led to su that perhaps, Topsy- 
like, wicked they grew. Superadded ta the objectionab persons 
just mentioned are +wo others, only in a less degree addicted to 
erime—Sir John Bellamy and his wife, an ex-adventuress, whose 
compromising letters addressed to “ Devil” in earlier before 
she was married, that worthy still retains, and holds dver her 
head when he wishes her to obey his sinister commands, as a sort 
of sword of Damocles. In order to prevent Miss Angela Caresfoot 
marrying the man of her choice, a certain wealthy gentleman 


choice, 
Ramed Arthur Beaumont, “ Devil” forces Lady Bellamy to declare 


that whilst she was in America she nursed this young man in a 
fever, and that he died in her arms. The over-credulous Angela 
believes this story, and, to obtain the restitution of family estates, 
she finally consents, reluctantly, to marry “ Devil,” on the con- 
dition that he swears to separate from her the moment he has 
passed the ring over her finger. In the last act, however, “ Devil” 
comes to claim bis wife—or rather his victim—and, in a scene 
which is powerful but perilous, whilst embracing her, he is 
separated from her by the suddenly returned lover, who, of 
course, is not dead, and who arrives at an opportune moment to 
save his sweetheart from what she holds to be unutterable de- 
gradation. The unpleasing * Devil,” who throughout the two last 
acts has exerted himself considerably, considering that it is inti- 
mated in the first that he is suffering from heart disease, suddenly 
drops dead, thereby solving the Gordian knot. Devil Caresfoot 
contains some bold situations, but the plot is undefined and hazy, 
and the characters are not sufficiently contrasted, for the agreea 

people in the cast are so sketchy that they could be spared with 
advantage, inasmuch as they frequently talk twaddle. Yet the 
dialogue is, on the whole, Saree and the English through- 
out excellent, so that it wo be unwise to discourage authors 
who are evidently earnest and capable of doing good work in the 
future. The third act is the best, but even here the blackmail 
by means of retained letters, and the hints at approaching 
dissolution of the villain by the fell encroachments of heart 
disease, are stage tricks only too frequently used of late in social 
melodramas of this class. The old-fashioned French dramatic 
rule, which prohibits the introduction of disease on the stage, is a 


good one. 

This play served the purpose of introducing two or three 
excellent artists but little known to the London stage. Miss 
Janet Achurch, who has evidently modelled herself upon Miss 
Ellen Terry, has considerable talent and remarkable emotional 
qualities. expression of sorrow seems to spring from a 
womanly nature. She has a graceful figure and a pleasant voice, 
and she can command the attention of her audience in an unusual 
degree. Her chief defects are a restless motion of the eyes, and 
a tendency to mouth her words and to utter them with too much 

ision and not a little affectation. Mr. Fuller Mellish, who 
a as yet mastered the art of “ make-up,” played the part of 
the lover admirably, and in the scene in which he denounces the 
unfortunate heroine, unjustly believing her to be untrue to him, 
was powerful, and deserved the applause which followed his well- 
contrived exit. The Philip Caresfoot of Mr. Royce Carleton was 
a clever performance, and the George Caresfoot of Mr. Charles 
Charrington was in its way — excellent. Both these actors 
in more consistent parts would be seen to greater advantage. Mr. 
Charles Dodsworth, too, as Sir John Bellamy, showed that he 
understood the character he had to impersonate. Miss Carlotta 
Addison played the scenes of > contempt in which she is 
engaged in excellent style, and Mrs. John Carter acted the part 
of Piggott, an Irish housekeeper, full of kindness and shrewdness, 
in a manner which deserves special recognition. Nor can Miss 
Fanny Brough be left unnoticed for the assumption of Mrs, Carr, 
a sharp-witted widow. 


THE EXCOMMUNICATION OF FATHER McGLYNN. 


is not often in these days that we hear of the sentence of 
major excommunication being pronounced upon anybody. 
Interdicts have practically gone out of use for nearly three cen- 
turies, since Paul V.’s unfortunate experiment upon the Republic 
of Venice. No doubt that has partly come about through the 
habitual abuse during the middle ages, and for a time after- 
wards, of those tremendous weapons of ecclesiastical warfare for 
improper and often purely secular ends. Nothing for instance 
was commoner at one period than to issue such sentences in order 
to disarm a rebellious city or enforce a disputed salt-tax. One 
of the most conspicuous episodes in Church history, shortly 
before the Reformation, closed with the excommunication and 
burning of perhaps the greatest and holiest preacher of righteous- 
ness the Church had ever produced, almost avowedly on grounds 
wholly independent of religion. In the words of one of the 
latest Church historians, who is by no means a severe or one- 
sided critic even of such very questionable pontifis as Alex- 
ander VI., “it is needless to discuss the technical points at 
issue between Savonarola and the Pope; it is enough that the 
papal policy in Italy demanded the destruction of a noble effort 
to make Christianity the animating principle of life.” So little 
value indeed did Alexander himself attach to the spiritual force 
of his own sentence that he sent a plenary indulgence tx articulo 
mortis to the uncompromising martyr, to whom it was offered 
by the judges who had just excommunicated and degraded him, 
and which he accepted on the scaffold. And Alexander's suc- 
cessor ordered Raphael to give him a place among the Doctors of 
the Church in the grand fresco of the Disputa, nor has his dying 
under excommunication hindered the question of his canonization 
being more than once seriously mooted ; he is virtus'ly regarded 
as a Saint by the most unimpeachably orthodox Rom’n Catholics, 
In recent times, as we observed just now, a much more cautious use 
has been made of these spiritual censures, and they have been strictly 
confined to cases of alleged religious error, We say of alleged re- 


ligious error, for the latest example on record till the other day of 
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less distinguished though in quite another line than Savonarola, 
and to say the least in a and intention no less loyal and 
devoted to his Church. But the excommunication of Dr. Dollinger 
in the spring of 1871, when he refused submission to the Vatican 
dogmas, was pronounced by the late Archbishop of Munich on 
his own authority, without—so far as the public had any means 
of knowing—the previous direction or subsequent approval of 
Rome. There were those no doubt who whispered at the time that 
the Archbishop was acting under secret orders from the Vatican, 
and considering the temper and avowed opinions of Pius IX. and 
his immediate counsellors, this seems not improbable. On the 
other hand it is a significant circumstance that he never showed 
his head, and from that day to this the sentence remains just as 
it was, a personal act of the late Archbishop of Munich, which 
Rome has neither ratified nor disowned. And inasmuch as it was 
voked not by any spontaneous utterance of the Provost—for he 
fad held his peace—but by his reply to a demand pressed upon 
him by the Archbishop for direct and explicit submission, it is at 
least conceivable that those are right who think the Roman Court, 
even under the late pontificate, would have deemed it wiser to let 
sleeping dogs lie. ‘That no such contingency could have occurred 
under the rule of Leo XIII. it is hardly necessary to observe. 
Very different in itself and in all its antecedents and surround- 
ings is the formal decree of major excommunication published on 
Sunday last by Dr. Corrigan, Archbishop of New York, against 
Dr. McGlynn. Here there is no question of a refusal to answer 
— and somewhat inquisitorial interrogations about a new 
ogma proclaimed for the first time in the year of grace 1870, 
=— the remonstrances and strenuous opposition of nearly all 
the most eminent and learned divines and ecclesiastics in the Roman 
Catholic Church. ‘The offence given was open, palpable, notorious, 
and repeated again and again in spite of warnings and remon- 
strances, and it concerned one of the most elementary principles of 


natural and Christian morality which is traversed by the. Socialist 


doctrine that property is theft. In this case too there is no room 
for doubt as to the authority under which Dr. McGlynn has been 
excommunicated. The Archbishop some time ago referred the 
matter to Rome, and the culprit, atter being several times admon- 
ished, was finally cited to appear there, and refused to obey the 
citation. The Archbishop was then left free to act for himself, and 
it was with the full knowledge and concurrence of the supreme au- 
thority of his Church that he pronounced sentence. To all intents 
and purposes it is in fact the sentence of Rome, and is regarded and 
treated as such by all concerned, notably by the offender himself, 
who lost not a moment in sounding his own counterblast ore 
rotundo, with a fine flavour of rhetorical bunkum which does 
credit at once to his American citizenship and his Irish origin. 
The excommunication was published on Sunday morning; that 
same evening a meeting of 6,000 ardent sympathizers of the New 
York anti-Poverty Society was held in the Academy of Music to 
do honour to the excommunicate. To these the unfrocked friar 
delivered an impassioned address, which manifested for the Church 
and the Papacy the sort of loyalty Mr. Healy and Mr. Michael 
ition,” we are 
informed, “and bitterly denounced the Pope and his counsellors, 
asserting that the Papacy was a machine, with nothing but cu- 
pidity and lust for power and money to work it. It was the know- 
edge of this condition of affairs which bad ruined all Catholic coun- 
tries, and plunged them into atheism, The machine had made a 
mistake this time; it had liberated him.” Mr. Henry George fol- 


- lowed on the same side, so to say, but his speech is not recorded. 


Exactly how “ the machine ” can have liberated Father McGlynn 
is not obvious; he had already liberated himself from all ecclesi- 
astical control, and if he wished further to be severed from all 
communion with his Church that was a result at any moment in 
his power to achieve for himself. But, waiving that little detail, 
which concerns himself only, his address exhibits a curious mix- 
ture of truth and falsehood, though its general tone leads one 
strongly to suspect that, where he happened to be right, he was 
only blurting out the truth by accident. 

It is quite true then that there is plenty of machine work in 
all established Governments, and the Papacy, which is much the 
oldest as well as the most unchanging government in Europe, has 
probably more of it than the rest. A Pope, whatever his personal 
wishes and aims, finds himself involved in an elaborate network 


_of customs and traditions which it is very difficult to break 
_ through, and the Curia—which works very much like a machine— 


has often proved too strong for the ablest and best-intentioned of 
its nominal rulers, It is this which makes reforms of all kinds 
so difficult at Rome, and which led Dr. Déllinger on the accession 


_of Leo XIII, when reminded that there was “anew Pope,” to 


wply “ Yes, but the same Papacy.” There is a story told in Dr. 
olff's Journal which illustrates the state of feeling thus engen- 
dered. Heand the late Pope, Mastai Ferretti, were fellow-students 
at the Roman College, and a discussion arose one day as to the 
propriety of burning heretics. Wolff of course strongly denounced 


the practice, but the future Pius IX. quietly replied, “ Seventeen 


Popes have done it,” which he felt to be decisive, and he was 
greatly shocked at Wolff's prompt rejoinder, “Then seventeen 

‘opes have done wrong.” It is just this admission that any Pope 
has ever done wrong, or in Father McGlynn’s singular diction that 
“the machine has made a mistake,” which it is not easy to elicit 
either directly or indirectly from the Curia, And no doubt in 
former days the machine was too often worked for no higher or 
a pers than those Father McGlynn refers to; even the 
spiritual machinery of excommunication and interdict, as we ob- 


served before, was prostituted to the mere acquisition of power or 
pelf. So much must in reason be conceded to Father McGlynn, 
though it may well be questioned if he knew himself the reason of 
what he was saying. But the concluding application, which was 
evidently the sole object of his tirade, was singularly infelicitous, 
No Pope for a long time past has less. acted by machinery 
than Leo XIII., and nothing could be less like machine work than 
his method of dealing with Dr. McGlynn. The controversy has 
lasted several months, and the Pope has shown remarkable 
— and moderation in dealing with a refractory priest, whe 

as not cared from the first to treat him with ordinary courtesy. 
And supposing excommunication to be a proper method of visit- 
ing grave errors and delinquencies of this kind, which no Roman 
Catholic is likely to dispute, few reasonable people, whether 
Roman Catholics or not, will be disposed to agree with Father 
McQGlynn that there has been any mistake made in applying the 
process to his own case, 

It is impossible altogether to dissociate in idea the Pope's action 
in this McGlynn case and his attitude towards the Parnellites. 
A loyal Irish Catholic writing to the Dublin Daily Express on 
Mgr. Persico’s mission insists on the importance of all loyalists, 
whether Catholics or Protestants, enlightening the Papal envoy 
with regard to “ the execrable tyranny which the Parnellites have 
imposed upon Ireland ” :— 

I assert my firm conviction as a Catholic that the Pope, on becoming 
fully aware of the utterly demoralized state of Ireland and of the fact that 
the Parnellites are men like J. Morley, Labouchere, and Bradlaugh, will 
not hesitate to condemn the National League, and to give the priests and 
people of Ireland the choice between abandoning it or being cut off from 
the communion of the Catholic Church. The condemnation of Father 
McGlynn in America proves that Leo XIII. will not be deterred from 
performing his duty by the fear of revolt or schism. 


There is the more need for this insistance because Mgr. Persico 
does not appear so far to have altogether shown the discretion 
which might have been looked for from a personage in his respon- 
sible position. It was surely, to begin with, a grave mistake under 
the circumstances for an envoy specially despatched to investigate 
the points at issue between rival parties to accept the invitation of 
the leader of one of those parties to become his guest during his 
stay in Dublin. What would have been thought and said, on the 
Parnellite side, if Mgr. Persico, instead of staying with Archbishop 
Walsh, had gone to stay at the Castle? Yet there would have 
been no greater impropriety in accepting an invitation from the 
Viceroy than from Dr. Walsh. He made a still graver mistake, 
if he is correctly reported, when giving his blessing last Sunda 
to a Dublin Temperance Association, to have exclaimed in a lou 
voice, “ God save Ireland”—a most excellent sentiment in itself, 
but unfortunately long used as a seditious shibboleth. As Dr. 
Walsh’s guest, Mgr. Persico could hardly have been ignorant of 
the peculiar and purely partisan significance of the phrase. That 
alone should have prevented him of all men from adopting it. 


OPERA. 


ONSIDERABLE interest centred round the production of 
Glinka’s La Vita per lo Czar, For many years past we had 
been promised its production, but something had always occurred 
to prevent it. People who had heard excerpts from the score 
were led to believe and to hope great things of itsensemble. This 
hope was unfortunately dissipated on Tuesday night, when Signor 
Lago, at the end of his season at Covent Garden, produced the 
opera for the first time in London. Michael Ivanovitch Glinka, 
the composer, was born in 1804, and this work was first performed 
at St. Petersburg in 1536, since which date it has enjoyed an 
immense reputation in Russia, and is considered to be of such 
national importance that it is always given on occasions of great 
patriotic rejoicing. Notwithstanding its high-sounding title, 
which suggests a _—— bristling with strong effects and power 
ful situations, La Vita per lo Czar has an exceptionally simple— 
almost pastoral—plot, in which, indeed, is to be found its chief 
defect. Briefly related, the incident upon which it is founded is 
as follows. In the early years of the seventeenth century, and 
shortly after the death of the Czar Boris Goudounof, the Poles 
invaded Russia, but were defeated and driven back from the gates 
of Moscow. They, however, determined to obtain by strategy 
what they could not secure by force, and conceived the plan of 
seizing upon the person of the Czar Michael Romanoff, and carrying 
him away into captivity. For this purpose they induced a peasant 
named Sussanin to guide them to the castle where the Czar was 
then living in imaginary security. Sussanin, who was a true 
patriot, at the sacritice of his life, led the Polish army astray into 
a deep and savage forest, where they all perished, together with 
himself, of hunger and cold. Sussanin had, however, in the meat- 
time managed to despatch his son Wania with a message to the 
Ozar, warning him of the dangers which surrounded him. It is 
owt that a writer of exceptionally imaginative powers might 
ve made a sufficiently strong libretto out of this legend, and 
have thereby created a really grand opera ; but the Baron de Rosen, 
who now over fifty years ago wrote the libretto for Glinka, was 
evidently imbued with the simpler ideas of his epoch in such matters. 
He only added the characters of Sobinin and Antonida, and gave 
them several very pretty love duets, and finally withdrew them 
both from the plot at the end of the third act, when the spectator 
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is left under the pleasing impression that they are comfortably 
married, and perhaps never became enlightened as to the true fate 
of their heroic parent. The first two acts, which contain the 
finest music, are, dramatically ing, of no value at all, and it 
is only in the third and last that there is anything approaching 
what is technically called a powerful situation. 

The music of the overture is well known to amateurs asa 
ful and flowing composition, founded upon Russian melodies, 
every other number of the score. Indeed Glinka made no 

mystery of the sources whence he obtained his best inspirations, 
and in its day the opera was facetiously called in Russia “ the 
coachman’s,” because it contained so many national melodies 
which the coachmen and servants were in the habit of singing. 
It is impossible, also, not to note that Glinka manifestly modelled 
himself on Handel, since the fine opening chorus, containing a 
fogue, is singularly like one of the most popular in the Messiah. 

be dance music in the second act is graceful, and with better 
stage management might have been made extremely effective, for 
it includes a Cracovieune, Mazurka and Waltz written by one who 
knew the true significance of Polish national dances. Doubtless 
if his instructions were strictly obeyed, the costumes accurate and 
the figures properly executed, a scene of extreme elegance would 
have been the result. Mme. Albanias Antonida sang delightfully 
# quaint aria in the first act, known to musicians as the “ Falcon 
song,” which is full of elaborate and rather old-fashioned cadenze 
in the Italian style, which she executed with great taste. A 
thoroughly Russian air, ibly little changed in its adaptation 
for operatic purposes is Wania’s solo, “Spenta la dolce madre,” 
which Mme. Scalchi sang with feeling at the beginning of the 
third act ; but perhaps the most beautiful number in the whole opera 
is a kind of madrigal quartet, which was rendered to perfection by 
Mme. Albani, Mme. Scalchi, M. Devoyod, and Senor Gayarré, 
The orchestration throughout is simple. Glinka has avoided the 
commonplace recitatives which abounded in the operas of his 
day, and seems to have anticipated Wagner in the variety and ap- 
propriateness of the musical accompaniments which follow what 
vight be termed the speaking portions of the libretto. The music 
however, which is allotted to the two male singers, is for the 
tenor too fragmentary and unimportant, and for the baritone too 
loig and dull, to give artists of the value of M. Devoyod and 
Sefior Gayarré a fair-opportunity. The first had very little or 
nothing to do, and the second had a task before him which all his 
talent and ability could not save from proving wearisome, The 
whole of the fourth act is devoted to Sussanin (M. Devoyod), 
who has an interminable but highly dramatic if tedious bon e 
in the forest where he and the Poles are shortly to perish. The 
result was that the curtain fell in the presence of an audience 
which had come in the best of humoars, and which departed, 
well past midnight, with its enthusiasm very considerably damped. 
Throughout the first act much of the music had been not onl 
immensely applauded, but no less than three numbers were encored, 
whereas at its termination there was scarcely enough applause to 
warrant the appearance before the audience of Signor Bevignani, 
who had conducted in admirable style. 

Last week Miss Ella Russell made her first a as 
impersonations. She looked the and she sang it , the 
music being exactly within hey Innits; and she avoided the 
display of her exceptionally thin E in alt, only introducing it ap- 

priately in the polonaise. The Pipo of this occasion was Mme. 

chi, and the unfortunate old father of the heroine Signor 
Qotogni, who has not appeared before this season. Of all the old- 
fashioned operas given by Signor Lago during the last few weeks 
Linda was certaiuly the most satisfactorily rendered. 

Ii Trovatore served to introduce Mme. Valda as Leonora, a part 
which does not suit her, and Mile. Dassi, who made her first ap- 
pearance on the London stage as Azucena. She has a magnificent 
contralto voice of great power and compass, and sings in good 
style. Her nervousness, however, impeded her doing herself 
absolute justice, but there was evidence that she is destined to 
become a valuable acquisition to the lyric stage. 

Saturday is the last night of the season at Covent Garden, when 
Ia Vita per lo Czar will be repeated by the same artists as on its 
first representation, for the benefit of Mme. Albani. 

The season at Her Majesty's came to an abrupt and rather 
Comical conclusion on Saturday last. Mme. Patti, who was 
“positively ” to sing in Faust, was declared at the last moment 
unwell, and unable to fulfil her engagement. Mr. Mapleson, in 
order to appease the irritated public, not only returned their 
money but gave them a free performance of Carmen, with Mme. 
Trebelli as the heroine. Subsequent investigation of the matter 
has revealed complications of an amusing character. 

Not for many years has Meyerbeer’s elaborate opera 

ots been given on such a scale of magnificence as it was 

on Monday night, under the direction of Mr. Augustus Harris, at 
Drury Lane. It has been said of Meyerbeer, that if he had not 
been a great composer he would assuredly have been a great 
Painter, such was his rage for picturesque scenic effects. His 
tendency to over-elaboration was, however, never more con- 
icuously illustrated than in Les Huguenots, He had chosen 
his theme one of the most stirring and romantic episodes in 
French history. The gorgeous and over-refined Court of the 
Valois served as a und for a lurid picture of religious 


fanaticism and political strife. The contrasts are amazing. Every 
social element of the times of the civil war between the Catholics 
and the Huguenots is brought before us. Now we are attending a 


feast in the house of St. Bris ; now in the enchanted gardens of the 
Queen of Navarre, the incomparably beautiful Marguerite de Valois. 
Next we behold the Pré aux Cleres, teeming with the life of the 
e with students, soldiers, monks, religious processions, and 

uguenot and Catholic fanatics, The eye positively aches with 
the rapidity of the action of the drama, and with its sumptuous 
picturesqueness, The demands upon the resources of a theatre 
when such an opera as this is produced are enormous. Each of 
the numerous characters has to be filled by a genuine artist, and 
the chorus must be thoroughly trained, the orchestra of the 
highest excellence, and the scenery on such a scale as to task 
to its utmost limits even so well provisioned a theatre as the 
Grand Opera in Paris, Over all these difficulties Mr, Harris 
has triumphed in a manner which is worthy of sincere congratula- 
tion. The four parts of Raoul, St. Bris, Marcel, and Nevers, 
demand artists of the first class, and if Mr. Harris has not been 
able to make his quartet quite perfect, he nevertheless gave us & 
Raoul in M. Jean de Reszke unsur d since the days of Mario, 
an almost equally magnificent St. Bris in his brother, M. Edouard 
de Reszke, and a Nevers in M. Maurel, of great excellence. The 
Marcel of Signor Foli is a clever performance, but his voice has 
not the volume necessary to express his intentions. M. Jean de 
Reszke looked the part of Raoul, acted it, and sang it in masterly 
style, and achieved thereby his greatest success in Loudon. The 
St. Bris of M. Edouard de ke differs from M. Faure’s imperso- 
nation of the same character in many essentials, It has less 
dignity and more fanaticism, but if it is less imposing, it is more 
dramatic. In the great scene of the benediction of the daggers he 
was the incarnation of religious bigotry, hounding itself on to the 
verge of insanity. He gave a perfect idea of a man otherwise 
good and gentle—a thorough gentleman—becoming capable of any 
crime if only it were committed in the name of religion. In 
company of two such exceptionally great artists their associates 
necessarily have a hard struggle to keep their positions, but to her 
credit Mme. Nordica, as if inspired with the spirit of genius which 
environed her, sang and acted in a manner which fairly astonished 
her most ardent admirers, Hers was a difficult task—her voice, 
though a fine one, has not the phenomenal volume demanded by 
this arduous part; but she rose to the occasion, and in the terrible 
scene of the fourth act, perhaps the most difficult in the whole. 
lyric drama, she with inspiration and acted with unexagge- 
rated passion, whereby she materially assisted M. Jean de Reszke 
in doing himself complete justice. The whole of this act was 
listened to with intense attention by an audience which appeared 
spellbound. At its close, the pent-up feelings of all present gave 
way to such me that any Italian or on present must 
have wondered how it comes to pass that we English are popularly 
declared to be undemonstrative. Four several times had the 
MM. Reszke and Mme. Nordica to appear before the curtain. The 
part of Marguerite de Valois was enacted by Miss Marie Engle, 
who sang the music charmingly, and who might indeed have been 
the Queen of Navarre herself, so quaint was her costume and so 
gracious her demeanour. It is curious that perhaps the only 
blemish in M. Jean de Reszke’s performance was discoverable in 
the act in which he appears before the Queen. He gave her his 
left hand to conduct her to the throne. The real Queen of 

avarre would have resented the liberty of a gentleman venturing 
to even touch her hand, let alone presenting her with his left! 
C'était une gauche gaucherie. Mme. Fabbri was a good Urbano; 
but she, like many other young singers of the day, is afflicted 
with a tremolo, and the music allotted to her is not of a character 
to endure any indulgence in this unpleasant defect. The orchestra 
and chorus were thoroughly up to the mark, the costumes accu- 
rate and splendid, and the stage-management faultless. 

Owing to the illness of Miss Arnoldson, her début in La 
Traviata did not take place on Tuesday evening; and Miss Emily 
Groll undertook at a short notice to appear as Gilda in Jtigoletto, 
and scored thereby a decided success, notably in the dramatic 
scenes of the third and last acts. 


TUE BANK DIVIDENDS, 


4 Sp: rates of dividend announced by the metropolitan banks 
and discount Companies for the past half-year are more satis- 
factory than could have been anticipated from the course of 
business during the six months. Of the depressed state of agri- 
culture we need say nothing. It is so long continued and so 
notorious that it requires nothing more from us than a passing 
notice. And trade certainly has not been flourishing throughout 
the half-year. In the autumn there was a strong and general 
hope that we were about to witness a marked revival, and that 
the present year would be more prosperous than we had seen for 
a long time past. Unfortunately, the event has not realized the 
expectation. ‘The war scare at the beginning of the year com- 
pletely checked all enterprise, and, though its influence was not 
t enough completely to put an end to the improvement that 
Ca teen, it has still so retarded the improvement that we are 
little better off than we were twelve months ago—not better off 
materially than we were two years ago, itself a time of general 
depression, at least if we may judge from the Board of 
returns, And the least encouraging feature of those returns is 
that both the imports and the exports for June are worse than 
those of any of the preceding five months. It would naturally | 
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= 
seem to follow that, when both trade and agriculture were thus 
languishing, banking, which is a business subsidiary to trade and 
agriculture, should languish likewise. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
we do not find the result to have been so. And the expectation 
that banking would not be very prosperous would naturally be 
increased by the further fact that the value of money steadily 
declined throughout the six months, In January the Bank of 
England rate of discount was 5 per cent.; in February it was 
only 4 per cent.; and since it has gone down to 2 per cent. 
It is usually said that transacting business in a falling market 
is not profitable; and one would have supposed, therefore, that 
the profits of banks would not have been very great during 
the past six months, Lastly, the war scare has been followed 
by a paralysis of speculation which has greatly lessened the 
amount of business done upon the Stock Exchange, until for 
a month or two past there are universally doleful complaints 
that the stagnation is as great as it was two or three years 
ago. In spite of all this, however, we find that the dividends 
announced by the joint-stock banks are better than those an- 
nounced twelve months ago, and are quite as good as those 
announced two years ago. For example, the London and West- 
minster Bank declares a dividend at the rate of 16 per cent. per 
annum, against 14 per cent. twelve months ago; the laden 
Joint-Stock, 12} per cent., against 12 per cent.; the Alliance, 
7 per cent., against 6 per cent.; and the Consolidated, 10 per 
cent., against 9 per cent. The Union of London declares 12} per 
cent., against 124 per cent. twelve months ago; the City, 10 per 
cent., against 10 per cent.; and Lloyds Barnetts, 15 per cent., 
against also 15 per cent. Turning to the discount Companies, we 
find the National Discount Company declares 12 per cent., the 
same rate as at this time last year; and the Union Discount also 
declares the same rate as last year—8 per cent. Thus, of eight 
banks, five announce higher rates of dividend than twelve months 
ago, and three announce the same rates; while the two discount 
Companies pay the same rates of dividend as they did for the first 
half of last year. If we turn, however, to the first half of 1885, 
we find that the rates of dividend now are exactly the same as 
then; so that the banks have recovered from the depression of 
~ year, and have made as large profits as in the first half of 
I 5. 

- The first explanation of what at first sight seems an anomaly ‘is, 
that the profits made in the first three months were exceedingly 
large, and thus more than compensated for any decline in profits 
during the second three months. As we have said, the rate of 
discount of the Bank of England was 5 per cent. in January, and 
for February it was 4 per cent. For the first quarter of the year 
the average rate of discount of the Bank of England was very 
nearly 4} per cent. The open market rate of discount was for the 
most part under the Bank rate; but still it was high. And it will 
departed from their old custom o: ing interest upon deposits 
1. per cent. less than the Bank rate ot ¢ iscount; they only allowed 
to their depositors interest 1} per cent. less than the Bank rate. 
Thus there was a greater difference than in past times between the 


interest the banks paid upon deposits, and the return they 


received themselves upon the money lodged with them. It would 
seem, consequently, that they made very handsome profits in the 
first quarter of the year, and although the second quarter saw a 
rapid decline in the value of money, and indeed money has been 
lent from day to day in the open market for a considerable time 
t as low as 4 per cent. per annum, it would still seem 
that the banka were able to employ their money upon the whole 
fairly profitably, and that they added to the considerable profits 
made in the first quarter. The second explanation is that every 
year advancing money to the Stock Exchange is becoming a 
more and more important part of the business of our banks. 
Formerly the business of a banker was supposed to be the receiv- 
ing of money on deposit, and the employing of that money in 
making loans to customers chiefly aud in trade and in dis- 
counting bills. Bills, however, have become for many years ex- 
ceedingly scarce, compared to the supply of loanable capital in 
the market, and loans to people engaged in trade are only a small 
port of the business done, especially by the metropolitan banks. 
e metropolitan bunkers now make a very important and very 
profitable feature of their business the lending of money to 
members of the Stock Exchange. Our readers are aware that 
purchases and sales are usually made upon the Stock Exchange 
on the understanding that the ermnperead is to be paid and 
the stock delivered at the following settling day, the settling 
days being usually about a fortnight apart. At every settlement, 
therefore, there are immense sums to be paid from purchasers to 
sellers, and, as perhaps the majority of the purchasers are specula- 
tors, they have not the money actually in possession to pay for 
what they buy, and consequently are pees borrow, through 
their brokers, the means of paying for the stock. Thus brokers 
in one shape or other have to borrow immense sums from the 
and these loans are continued, settlement after settlement, 
at varying rates of interest. As the bankers receive as security 
for the loans they make the stocks actually dealt in, and as they 
take care for the most part that there is a considerable ones 
between the money they advance and the price actually paid, 
transactions are usually of the very safest; and the loans to the 
Stock Exchange being made at considerably higher rates than the 
i day to day rate of interest in the market, the business is 
not only safe but highly profitable. It is true that speculation re- 
@ great check from the war scare; that business on the 


Stock Exchange has since been declining, and that it has become 
exceedingly small during the past month or two ; but still, during 
the past six months the transactions on the Stock Exchange 
settling days at the Clearing House show an increase compared 
with the first half of last year of 42} millions. Stock Exchange 
business, therefore, was very active compared with the first half 
of last year; the loans from bankers were larger in proportion, 
and from this large and lucrative business no small part of the 
profits of the banks doubtless came. 

As most of the reports of the various banks have not yet been 
issued, it is not possible to go into all the various reasons that 
have contributed to make aero six months more profitable than 
the first half of last year. e general knowledge of how Stock 
Exchange business is carried on and the returns of the Bankers’ 
Clearing House warrant us in making the statement we have just 
made as to the material contribution of Stock Exchange business 
to the profits of the banks; while the common knowledge as to 
the course of the money market verifies what we have said upon 
that point. Doubtless a study of the reports when they are issued 
and of the statements to be made by the various chairmen at the 
meetings of shareholders will throw further light upon the facts ; 
but there is one other point that is sufficiently well known to 
justify us in adducing it as a further reason for the profitable 
character of the past half-year. It will be in the recollection of 
our readers that when unlimited liability was given up by the 
banks they all increased their working capital. It was very ee 4 
predicted then that the rates of dividend would have to be reduced, 
as prices were generally falling, and have gone on falling since, 
and as trade, instead of growing ‘ leaps and bounds, has been 
rather stationary and depressed. It was easy to foresee that so 
much additional earnings could not be made as would enable 
directors to go on paying the same rate of dividend upon a 
largely increased capital as they had paid upon the smaller 
capital, The course of events has seemed still further to 
bear out these predictions, for certainly the old system of banking 
has been growing less and less profitable. Hence, bankers have 
been obliged to look about for other means of inoreasing their 
earnings, and, therefore, keeping up their shareholders’ dividends. 
One method has been the lucrative business they have been able 
to do with the Stock Exchange; for, while trade has remained 
stationary, Stock Exchange business hasgrown very rapidly. Another 
means has been the larger system of investment. Partly because 
those engaged in trade have grown more rich, partly use of 
the facilities afforded by the railway, the steamship, and the 
telegraph, the old methods of doing business are rapidly changing, 
and bills are not manufactured in anything like the same propor- 
tion to the amount of business that they were formerly. There 
is not, therefore, the same supply of bills, and consequently, even 
if they wished it, bankers would not be able to employ the 
greater part of their funds in the discounting of bills. The 
scarcity of bills compared with the supply of money available 
for investment in them has tended to lower the profits of bill- 
discounting; and in the same way the demand for loans for 
trade has continued to fall.off. Bankers in consequence have 
increased their investments. They have looked to the permanent 
investment of a portion of their funds for yielding them the 
means of keeping up their dividends. A study of the accounts 
published half-year after half-year justifies us in making this 
general statement, and no doubt it will be seen when the re- 
ports are out there is a still further tendency to increase invest~- 
ments. That the tendency must continue is obvious; for unless 
trade improves very materially, and trade improvement brings a 
greater demand for trade advances, and a greater supply of 
trade bills, it is obvious that by the old method of lending 
and discounting bank dividends could not be kept up; and 
although investment is not strictly one of the purposes for which 
banks were established, it is obvious that every bank for safety 
sake must keep a considerable part of its funds invested in good 
securities, The joint-stock and private banks, speaking gene- 
rally, keep no cash reserve, but merely the till money necessary 
to meet the requirements of every day. What they call a reserve 
is kept in the form of Consols and other securities, which on an 
emergency they can turn into cash. These investments, of course, 
are not strictly speaking banking reserves; but they are a very 
great safeguard for banks, and, failing a true reserve, it is satis- 
factory to see a handsome reserve in this form maintained. But, 
in addition to the desire of safety, there is a further desire of in- 
creasing their dividends; for if a bank can safely obtain for its 
money from 3 to 4 per cent. by means of investment when the 
discount rate ranges only from 1 to 2 per cent., there is a clear 
and handsome gain to the bank, and consequently to the share- 
holders, 


MATINEES AND CONCERTS, 


R, W. GANZ'S concert on Monday afternoon attracted a 

large audience. The programme included some classical 
music of importance, notably Beethoven's Trio in B flat, Op. 97, 
admirably played by Mr. Ganz, Miss Nettie Carpenter, and 
M. Libotton. Then came Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor, 
with a quintet of stri Miss Carpenter, Messrs, Halfpenny, 
Grossheim, Libotton, E. A. Carrodus. Mr, Ganz and Miss 
sae performed with exceptional skill a Concerto in A major 
by M. Saint-Saéns and an arrangement by Brahms and Joachim 
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of Hungarian dances. The principal vocalists were Mme. Minnie 
Hauk and Mme. Patey, who were both cordially applauded for 

Two i janists have aj during ignor 
Buonamici, of Florence, and Signor diGiambattista. Both display 
the merits and demerits of the Italian school of pianoforte-playing, 
which, however, is not suited for classical music, as yet not quite 
understood in Italy. Signor Giambattista is an artist of merit. 
His touch is brill iant, his execution facile, and his command 
over the instrument is so great that he plays with the left hand 

jieces of great difficulty with astonishing effect. On the other 
d, Signor Buonamici has a lighter touch, and plays Chopin's 
music with considerable grace. Signor Giambattista’s concert 
was rendered interesting by the reappearance of Mme. Ilma di 
Murska, a vocalist whose popularity was very great years ago, 
a fact which those who heard her last Thursday scarcely credited, 
although she is even now too great an artist not to produce a 
certain effect, and the volubility of her execution remains un- 
impaired ; but the instrument, like the complexion of Athalie’s 
mother, certainly exhibits des années l'irré outrage. 

Miss Pauline Ellice, aged eleven, made her first appearance this 
week, having been very considerably announced in advance, as a 
rival to Master Hoffman. She has decided talent, and is, as a phe- 
nomenon, remarkable ; but hers is not the artistic temperament 
which distinguishes little Hoffman, who, by the way, was “ in 
front ” on the occasion, and applauded his rival with chivalrous 
generosity—a rather comical incident, which greatly amused the 
audience. With all deductions made, however, it must be said 
that Miss Ellice played three very difficult works—Beethoven’s 
Concerto in © minor, Mendelssohn's Cappriccio in B minor, and 
Weber’s Polonaise in E—with real skill, Yet another juvenile 
pianist is Miss Jeanne Douste, aged fifteen, who had a recital all 
to herself, beginning with Beethoven’s Sonata, Op, 22, which was 
followed by selections from Haydn, Clementi, Rubinstein, and 
works of her own composition. Miss Douste has a perfect com- 
mand of pianoforte technique, fluent fingering, and an exceeding 
refinement of touch. She is destined to become an artist of 
value, owing to her decided musical talent and intelligence. 

There were several concerts on Thursday afternoon last, some 
under Royal patronage, and nearly all of them containing some- 
thing in its way remarkable. Miss Adela Vernon was heard at 
the Portland Rooms at her own concert, and displayed a clear 
soprano of some power and fairly good traini Mme, Pyk sang 
at her matinée the t scena from Der Freischiitz with much 
dramatic effect ; and Mile. Gayrard-Pacini performed an arrange- 
ment by Liszt of Wagner’s 7annhduser artistically. 

There have been several theatrical matinées during the past 
week. It appears the fashion now to select the hottest months of 
the year for these performances, most of which are of the direst 
possible nature, and to sit through one on a hot afternoon is a 
really trying ordeal, Perhaps, out of the number, Miss Grace 
Huntley's matinée of London Assurance, at the Prince of Wales's, 
was the best, at least so far as the acting of the princi 
mee was concerned; for, as Lady Gay Spanker, Miss 

untley was really charming. 

Miss Emily de Witt appeared at the Criterion as Frou Frou, 
8 part for which she is not in the least degree qualified, and then 
came a trial performance at the Prince of Wales's of an incom- 
prehensible play, with a strangely involved plot, entitled Obed 
Snow's Philanthropy, which was only saved from being an absolute 
- by the clever acting of Mr. t Roe and Miss Florence 

est, 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


ae acoustical properties of the House of Lords were the 
subject of an amusing conversation on Monday. In common 
with almost all buildings erected by modern architects for pur- 
poses of oa mar hearing—churches and chapels, lecture- 
rooms, &c.—the Upper Chamber has been so constructed as to 
muffle and extinguish the voice. Further to aid towards this 
result, the reporters are, like “ Timotheus, placed on high,” in a 
ition which would be very proper if they were “a tuneful quire,” 

t which is quite unsuitable to a body of quiet and respectable 
stenographers whose first duty is to lend their ears to orators 
several feet below them and a great many yards from them, and 
who are commendably silent that they may hear, except, we are 
sorry to say, when Lord Denman is speaking. In many cases, 
however, the defective acoustical ype of the House of 
s do not really deserve the blame cast upon them. The 
imperfect vocalization of the orators is really in fault. Even 
experienced speakers—and the amiable and accomplished leader of 
the Opposition is a notable offender in this way—seem to have 
difficulty in remembering that a debate is something more than a 
dialogue with some noble lord opposite. What is articulate 
Conversation on the floor of the House becomes an indistinct 
purring when it reaches the gallery. Lord Salisbury s ted a 
Temedy from which, even in the act of proposing it, he half 
shrank as ag wea He suggested that a reporter should 
be placed at the table, side by side with the clerks of the 
ouse. A reporter would not be enough. Lord Salisbury is 
probably not familiar with the mysteries of “turns” and 
writing-out.” Even a succession of reporters, though it might 
secure a record in Hansard, would scarcely serve the purpose 


the morning newspapers unless a relay of messengers in cabs or on 
horseback were also luid on. The threatening attitude taken in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday on the vote for the officers 
of the House of Lords suggests that there might be a difficulty 
in getting the money n for this arrangement. The most 
effectual remedy would lie in bringing the reporters down ina body 
to the floor of the House; but, if Lord Salisbury shrinks from 
placing his one reporter on that sacred ground, the establishment 
there of all the staffs of all the newspapers is a proposition too 
daring to be contemplated. The arrangement exists in some 
foreign legislative Chambers, where the reporters are gathered in 
a body below the President’s chair. Lord Salisbury’s complaint, 
however, is not the usual one. In his case the reporting is not 
defective, but excessive. Not only what he says is heard and 
reported, but what he does not say, what apparently he is only 
thinking, is heard and reported too. This is very alarming. 
If the House of Lords is to be converted into a Palace of Truth, 
and what a statesman thinks of his opponents is to be set down, 
the good temper which usually characterizes its debates would 
be impaired. Lord Rosebery, who can make jokes, and not bad 
ones, when he likes, appears to have fallen into Sir William 
Harcourt’s habit of taking his jokes ready made. In the conver- 
sation on the ratification or non-ratification of the Turkish Con- 
vention, he was reported to have asked whether Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff was in a state of suspended animation. There- 
upon Lord Salisbury was — to have replied that Sir Henry 
was in a state of animated expectancy, It turns out that this 
not very brilliant encounter of wit never took place. The acous- 
tical properties of the House of Lords are rather capricious. What 
Lord Rosebery and Lord Salisbury do not say is heard. To 
what Lord Denman says the gallery is deaf. He complained 
that the other day he quoted four lines from a poem of the late 
Lord Houghton’s, of which he generously said that he was not 
at all ashamed—a remark which must give a warmer glow to the 
cool of the evening in the shades—and yet the quotation was not 
reported. Heard melodies are sweet; but to the gallery, when 
Lord Denman is in question, those unheard appear to be sweeter. 

On Tuesday a considerable number of the Jubilee peers took 
their seats. With the exception of Lord Armstrong, the new 
creations cannot be said to add to the distinction of the House of 
Lords as an Assembly of Notables, though ws Ag not impair its 
title to recognition as a Chamber of Respectables. It is impos- 
sible to make a man a peer against his will, though George Dyer, 
on whose terrors Charles Lamb played, feared that that might 
happen to him, and that he might awake some fine morning and 
find himself a lord. Possibly baronies and viscounties may have 
gone a-begging. But it is matter for regret that the opportunity 
was not taken, or did not present itself, of singling out for honour 
the names of men who in art, in letters, and in science have given 
to the Victorian era a distinction not inferior to that which belongs 
to it in material and political development. The House of Lords 
is, of course, primarily an assembly of statesmen and an instrument 
of public business. It is not less efficient in the disc of those 
functions from the fact that they are chiefly exercised by a dozen 
or a score of leading statesmen, while the bulk of peers are content 
to be hearers only. Something like this was the case with the 
House of Commons in its best days. But the House of Lords is 
something more than a legislative chamber. A is the 
highest distinction the Queen can confer. The House of Lords 
would be strengthened in that public opinion on which all insti- 
tutions now depend if the principle on which the barony of Lord 
Tennyson was conferred were more generally acted on, and it 
could be made representative through suitably selected types of 
all that is most illustrious in the national life, in letters, science, 
art, industry, and the various public services, The ornamental 
side of institutions, especially of institutions which are supposed 
to exhibit the qualities which England most honours, eannot safel 
be neglected. Quarter-Sessions and ex-President-of-the- 
Government-Board peerages are all very well in their way; but 
they are scarcely suflicient to sustain or revive the reputation of 
the peerage as the supreme order of meritin England. It can- 
not to nid to have this character now; but it might have it with 
advantage to itself and to the nation. 

The Peers have occupied some portion of the attention of 
the House of Commons. Sir Wilfrid Lawson saw a breach of 
privilege in the alleged use of the carriages of certain peers, 
among whom he accidentally included Lord Randolph Churchill, 
for the conveyance of electors to the polling-boothsin North Pad- 
dington. The loan of private carriages for this purpose is not 
illegal ; and we do not suppose that the carriage of a marquess 
has a more corrupting influence on the mind of the person who is 
conveyed in it than the carriage of a banker or a squire. If the 
Standing Order has been violated, Liberal peers, as Mr. Bradlaugh 
admitted, have been as guilty as Oonservatives. It is, 
undesirable that a pretext should be given fordiscussions so idle 
imputations so invidious as those which occupied the House for 
a long time on Tuesday. The fact that Sir Wilfrid Lawson's 
motion was rejected by only 196 votes against 167 was probably 
due to its being surprise to the Ministerial side. But, together 
with other divisions, it seems to show that the flagging in attend- 
ance which usually sets in at this time of the year has begun to 
ere and that special vigilance is necessary on the part of the 
inisterial Whips. 

On Friday, July 9, Mr. Gladstone's motion for the rejection of 


of , read a third time and passed, was sent up to the 


the Crimes Bill was defeated by a majority of 87, and, apy Peo 
Lords. About 
B2 
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the same time the Land. Bill came down to the Commons. We 
speak elsewhere of the debates in the two Houses. It is sufficient 
here to note that in both the opposition broke down. The Irish 
members apparently feel that the Land Bill is stronger than they 
are; and Mr. Parnell, echoed of course by Mr. Gladstone, sug- 
gested that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman should withdraw his 
amendment. The suggestion was an instruction on which Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman was ready to act. He is equally prompt 
to advance and retreat; but the House interposed, and the 
amendment, instead of being withdrawn, was formally negatived, 
and the Bill was read a second time. In the Lords, Lord Granville 
declared that, viewing the weakness of the party of which he is 
the leader, no opposition would be offered to the Crimes Bill at 
any of its stages. Lord Granville apparently included argu- 
mentative opposition in this renunciation, His speech, coming 
between the speeches of Lord Ashbourne and of Lord Carnarvon 
and the Duke of Argyll, exhibits the weakness of his case. Lord 
Granville is too honest to wield skilfully the weapons of sophistry 
and of inflammatory rhetoric which have been dexterously used in 
another place, indeed in many other places. The Gladstonian 

rs literally ran away from the discussion, leaving Lord 
Dxenbridge, as a sort of sentry, alone on the front Opposition 
bench ; and the Bill, after a protest on the part of Lord Selborne 

inst this desertion, wasread a second time. We do not wonder 
that Lord Granville and his friends, after the case for the Bill had 
been stated by Lord Ashbourne with singular force, and after the 
Duke of Argyll had smashed and pulverized the arguments 

inst it, should have been unwilling to listen to an exposure of 

r. Gladstone's political morality and Sir William urt’s 
law from Lord Selborne, The mittee stage was fixed for 
yesterday. 

During the week which we review the Lords have passed the 
Incumbents’ Resignation Bill, the Municipal Corporations (Ireland) 
Bill, and the Quarries Bill, and have disagreed to the Commons’ 
amendment on the Crofters Bill prohibiting tenants from contract- 
ing themselves out of the measure. The Land Transfer Bill, having 
been read a third time on Monday, was passed on Tuesday, the two 
stages usually taken together being separated in order to allow of 
the introduction of a belated amendment. The Commons have 
passed the Merchandize Marks Bill and the Margarine Fraudulent 
Sale Bill. In Committee of Supply on Wednesday a motion of 
Mr. Labouchere’s for the reduction of the votes for the House of 
Lords officials was rejected by 184 votes against 120, Mr. Smith 
undertaking to consider the © emp of equalizing the votes 
for the service of the two Houses as vacancies in the official staff 
of the House of Lords give opportunity. t 


FAUST AT DRURY LANE. 


ee representation of Gounod’s Faust at Drury Lane deserves 
more than the notice which has already been given to it in 
these columns, It is not too much to say that it is far and away 
the best performance of this opera that has been seen for, let us 
say, fifteen gs The cast has scarcely been equalled. M. Jean 
de Reszke has, on a second hearing, more than confirmed our 


opinion, already expressed, that he is the one tenor living who is | 


justly a successor to Mario. His acting in the first scene is full 
of thought and expression. To take one instance, his holding 
the fatal goblet with both hands after the well-known line 
shows that he has studied not only the words and the notes, 
but has also thought out the part, Indeed, his acting and 
singing throughout the first scene are equally good. Without 
eccentricity of any kind, he avoids the cut-and-dried conventions 
ofthe part. He is an actor and a singer, and he conveys the idea of 
the medizval Doctor as well as, on the cleverly-arranged change, 
he conveys the idea of the young Faust. M. Edouard de Reszke 
again a as Mephistopheles, We said, on our first hearing 
of Mr. Harris's representation of the opera, that M. E. de Reszke 
was the best Mephistopheles who has been seen and heard since 
M. Faure. On a second seeing and hearing we go further, and 
suy that M. Edouard de Reszke is worthy to rank with M. Faure. 
He shows in this part all M. Faure’s intellect, mastery of the 
acting art, and stage presence. He has by the grace of nature a 
magnificent voice, and by the grace of art an excellent method. 
He appeared, a da Faure, through the old-fashioned and effective 
trap, and his presence at once made itself felt. He acted as well 
as M. Faure, and at times better, for the reason that his gesture 
and facial expression did not seem voulu., His “Dio dell’ or” 
in the Kermesse scene was not only admirably sung and phrased, 
but acted with a welcome novelty. M. de Reszke sings the first 
part of the song as some other ore have sung it, halt sitting on 
the table at the O. P. side. tore the refrain he comes right 
down to the lights, and—this is a remarkable point—brings the 
crowd of listeners with him. The song has never been so well 
acted and sung. In the following passage, where Mephistopheles 
cowers before the cross hilts of the swords, M. de Reszke is 
handicapped. M. Faure invented the only best way of playing 
this scene, and M. de Reszke, adopting M. Faure’s method, avoids 
with sound discretion absolute imitation. M. Faure’s playing of 
this was a work of genius. M. de Reszke is not without genius, 
and he shows judgment in not competing in this scene with 
M. Faure, M. Edouard de Reszke is equally at home in the 
brilliant sarcasm of the garden scene and in the diabolical mock 


tenderness of the serenade. Here, again, in the serenade he takes 
M. Faure’s view, which, of course, is the right one, and yet avoids 
anything like imitation. His singing and acting of the solo in the 
“ Walpurgis Nacht” would be excuse enough for the introduction 
of the scene. In the last scene he is terrible and convincing. The 
unfortunate fact that in the church scene he broke a phrase in the 
middle of the word céelo must be attributed to the instigation of 
the devil or to a catch in the breath, , 

Mme. Nordica on Wednesday last surpassed herself both in 
acting and singing. She looked, she walked, she sang, like the 
innocent girl of Goethe’s fancy in the first act. She had a 
charming simplicity, combined with an excellent method in the 
garden scene. In the cathedral scene she combined a childlike 
aoe with distinct tragic power; and in the scene of Valentine's 

eath she devised a natural and most pathetic ending for the 
fall of the curtain. In the prison scene, where the harps were 
admirably played, Mme. Nordica surprised expectation, and sang 
with a passion and power which have seldom been equalled. 
The two brothers De Reszke deserve all praise for their share in 
this capital scene of a great opera. Mme. Nordica and they set 
an example too seldom followed in the matter of pronunciation 
important of Valentine, as yet unnoti was sung by 
Signor del 1 fa pt at Fok notice. The part is one 
not unfamiliar to the singer, but the words “short notice” are 
dreadful words, and therefore we prefer to leave alone Signor del 
Puente’s singing of the famous cavatina, and to give him un- 
restricted praise for his singing and acting of the scene of 
Valentine's death. The chorus was decidedly good. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted, as always, very well, and accompanied much 
better than he did on a former occasion. 


OUR VOLUNTEERS. 


ry wis during the last fortnight the Volunteers have had an 
opportunity of showing how efficient and well-drilled the 

are. both occasions they acquitted themselves thoroughly well, 
and fully deserve the praise which has been given to them. Pre- 
vious to the review at Buckingham Palace it was said on all sides 
that, considering how small the space devoted to the manceuvres 
was, and how difficult it would be for so large a body of men to 
leave the ground after the march past without confusion, the 
review would probably be a failure. Thanks, however, to the very 
satisfactory arrangements made by the Staff, and to the handiness 
of the Volunteers, these forebodings turned out to be groundless, 
and nothing could have been more successful, And at the Alder- 
shot review the Volunteers showed that they could bear a very 
hard day’s work and be none the worse for it. Many people are 
apt to forget what great personal inconvenience the Velenons 
have to undergo in attaining such a high standard of efficiency. 
Foreigners may well be surprised when they see twenty-four 
thousand men, collected from London and its suburbs, who have 
voluntarily devoted so much time to the service of their country, 
- in so doing have sacrificed a very large portion of their 

ure. 


At the same time it must be remembered that it is not suffi- 
cient for the Volunteers to be able to figure well at a review; 
they must also be ready at any moment to undertake the more 
serious duties of an army. A t mistake is made by some 
Volunteers in thinking that they are now prepared to take the 
field; they have not had the requisite training. The force de- 
serves the greatest credit for its efficiency, considering how little 
time can be devoted by its members to drill, but it is ridiculous to 
think that they have had sufficient experience to fit them for active 
service. The great use to which the Volunteers could be turned, 
and for which they are prepared in case of necessity, is that they 
could relieve the regular army and Militia from all garrison duty 
in the United Kingdom, and so largely increase the force that 
could be sent for foreign service. After being in garrison for two 
or three months, the Volunteers would be sufficiently trained to 
take the field, provided of course that commissariat and trans 
could be supplied for them. At present there is hardly sufficient 
of these for the regular army, and there is absolutely no provision 
for Volunteers. From motives of economy the authorities, although 
they continually mention the two hun thousand Volunteers 
now existing in England asa force available in case of invasion, 
yet refuse to supply them with those absolute necessities without 
which no army can on a campaign, and trust to being able 
to provide them at the last moment. Judging from past wars i 
which England has been engaged, the reg army: even is so far 
deficient in commissariat and transport that it would tax to the 
utmost the powers of the authorities to supply sufficient for 8 
campaign in case of » European war; is it likely, then, that they 
would also be able to make sufficient provision for the Volun- 
teers? This question will have to be faced, or England will megt 
with irreparable disaster if ever she be attacked. z 

We believe that there is a project mooted for assigning each 
Volunteer regiment to a particular place, where it would be sent 
to in case of its being called out for actual service. This, if 
properly and carefully carried out, will be most useful, and 
greatly enhance the value of the Volunteer force, If each regi 
ment knows where its destination will be when on actual servicé 
the commanding officer of such regiment will be able often to take 
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his men to that place and practice them in its neighbourhood, so 
that, when drafted there, they will be thoroughly acquainted with 
oom It is needless to point out how advantageous this 
wo 
Although amongst Volunteers can be found a certain number of 
men who shoot most excellently with the rifle, yet, when com- 
with the army, the Volunteers, as a whole, do not hold a 
very high position in shooting. One of the main reasons for this, 
especially among the metropolitan corps, is the difficulty that 
exists in getting suitable rifle ranges within a reasonable distance 
of the headquarters of the various corps. The expense of obtain- 
ing a range near London is so great that very few corps can afford 
to do so, and therefore have to go some distance in search of a 
range. Consequently the journey to and from the ranges and the 
time occupied in shooting consume a great portion of the day. 
When it is considered that most of the men composing a Volun- 
teer corps have to earn their living by their work, the seriousness 
of this state of matters will be appreciated. It is very rarely that 
such men are able to devote an afternoon to shooting except on 
Saturdays, and half of the latter are devoted to drills; and the 
result is that the ordinary Volunteer has no opportunity to practise 
shooting, and therefore his shooting cannot become really efficient. 
This can only be remedied by Government supplying more ranges 
for their use within easy distance of London. There is another 
thing which tends to make the average shooting of the Volunteers 
less efficient than it might be, and this is the comparatively little en- 
couragement which is given to recruits and men who are just begin- 
ning to shoot, The prizes given to Volunteers are generally shot 
for under such conditions that only a very few of the best shooting 
men can take them, and in consequence many join the Volunteer 
force almost entirely for the purpose of winning prizes, and these 
men rarely do more than the minimum of drills required to earn 
the Government grant. If the prizes were not so large, and more 
of them were given on the terms that they should be competed 
for by those who have never won a prize, more men would take 
an interest in shooting, and the average shooting efficiency of the 
Volunteer force would be materially increased. In a military 
force it is much more useful to have a large number of men who 
can shoot fairly than to have a small number who can shoot ex- 
ceedingly well. 
. Some commanding officers of Volunteer corps are rather in- 
clined to forget that Volunteers cannot devote more than a small 
amount of time to their regimental duties, and sometimes offer 
the services of their men to do garrison and other duties for the 
regular troops, although the Volunteer force is not called out, as 
happened during the last Egyptian campaign. These officers 
should remember that, although the civilian employers for whom 
Volunteers work are usually most reasonable and considerate in 
allowing leave of absence to their employés in order to facili- 
tate the performance of Volunteer duties, yet that if too 
much indulgence were asked it would be impossible to grant 
it without seriously interfering with business. If such a state 
of affairs came about, it would be most detrimental, if not 
fatal, to the Volunteer force. Whilst we are dealing with 
the subject of commanding officers, it might perhaps be as well 
to point out that, if possible, every corps should be commanded 
by an officer who has served some considerable time in the 
regular army. However good civilian commanding officers may 
be, they have not had the training or experience necessary 
to fit tnem for taking the command of a regiment in actual 
warfare, The men composing most Volunteer corps are of 
the material that makes good soldiers, but they need to be 
well commanded. In saying this, we do not wish in the smallest 
degree to underrate the services that have been rendered to 
the Volunteer force by civilian commanding officers, or to cast 
any slur on their efficiency or ability, but merely to point out 
that, however able and efficient they may be, they have never had 
the opportunity of acquiring that knowledge and experience which 
are absolutely necessary to make a successful commanding officer 
on actual service. 
~ So far the Volunteer movement has proved most successful, 
despite the amount of ridicule that was poured upon it when it 
first commmenced. The fact of two hundred thousand men de- 
voting their leisure and money to the service of their country, 
without the prospect of any reward, is the s answer that 
can be given to these who say that patriotism is dying out in 
this country. But these sacrifices on the part of individuals 
should be met 7 the country by more liberality, and the just 
demands of the Volunteers should be granted. There can be but 
little doubt that, if the Volunteer force were not in existence, the 
regular army would have to be very much increased, and this 
would entail upon the country a very much heavier expense than 
would be incurred by more fully equipping the Volunteers, The 
public now appreciate the work done by the Volunteers, as do 
also the regular troops. Officers of the army are always ready to 
assist the Volunteers in every way, and to ize their practical 
utility, and it is only amongst the civilians of the War Office 
that they are not treated with that courtesy and consideration to 
which they are entitled. 


THE SHADOWS OF A GREAT CITY. 


ISS GRACE HAWTHORNE opened her management 

of the Princess's Theatre on Thursday evening by the pro- 
duction of an interesting American melodrama by Mr. Joseph 
Jefferson and Mr, L. R. Shewell, entitled The Shadows of a Great 


City. It is in five acts, and deals with the fortunes of a young 
lady who is kept out of a very rich inheritance by the joint 
wickedness of a number of questionable people in various walks 
of life. The piece is what might be described as patchworked 
out of a variety of other dramas of its class, and contains man 
exciting situations rather Joosely strung together. The plot is 
of a puzzlingly elaborate character, terminating, however, in the 
most orthodox fashion by the punishment of the wicked and the 
reward of the virtuous. The play is decidedly of the Trans- 
pontine order; but the dialogue is clever, and often amusing. It 
was pretty well mounted, some of the scenery being picturesq uely 
realistic. It is possible that Miss Hawthorne has done well in 
selecting it at this peculiar season of the year, when the town is 
full of people from the country, to whom perhaps this class of 
piece has attractions; but otherwise it cannot be pronounced 
worthy of so celebrated a theatre. Much of the acting was good. 
Miss Hawthorne did not appear in it at all; but Miss 
Rorke, who enacted the much-persecuted heroine, was, as usual, 
admirable, and consequently much applauded. The part of an 
Trish washerwoman was entrusted to Miss Catherine Lewis, an 
actress who enjoys a great and deserved reputation in America 
and Australia as a singer of opera bouffe. Bridget, however, 
she sometimes forgot her brogue, and often seemed quite out of 
her element, her inclination to “ burlesque” being only too obvious. 
Mr. J. Barnes was a manly representative of the sailor hero; and 
Mr. Harry Nicholls was, of course, very popular with the gods as 
the comic felon of the play. Miss L, Fletcher threw much pathos 
into a very fragmentary part. The piece was well received, and 
Miss Hawthorne was called before the curtain at its conclusion, 
In a few graceful words, acknowledging the kindness she had 
received in London, she promised the production of the English 
version of Theodora for next September. 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON THEATRES. 
v. 
Tue Savoy, Tue THe Surrey. 


Was management of the Savoy have always professed that 
their theatre was above reproach, and, as might have been 
anticipated, —- have taken them more or less at their own 
valuation. They have argued that as they only employ the electric 
light fire is an impossibility, As a matter of fact, however, gas is 
not only laid on all over the house, but is actually lighted during 
every performance, whereas there is not, as far as we could dis-« 
cover on the night of our visit, a single oil lamp used in the 
theatre. The result of this, in case of panic, might be that the 
gas and electric light would get turned out by some fireman who 
had lost his head, and that the whole audience would be plunged 
in darkness, Captain Shaw, in his excellent treatise on this sub- 
ject, says :—*“ In every of a theatre there should be afew oil or 
candle lamps, kept lighted, to prevent a panic in case of the 

being accidentally or otherwise extinguished.” And, in our lee 
ment, the management of the Savoy are negligent in failing to 
adopt so obvious and necessary a precaution. It is extremely 
unpleasant to cast blame broadcast in this fashion, but the interests 
of the public demand that, in dealing with this question, we 
should not mince words. Hence we shall not shrink from the duty 
differently provided. The 

As 8 exits the Savoy is indi v 
a broad this is worse than 
useless by being blocked up at the pay-box by a brick pillar, 
which leaves only a narrow opening of about two feet wide. This 
pillar may be very convenient for the money-taker during a rush 
upstairs to get into the theatre, but we very much question 
whether it would be equally appreciated by a panic-stricken 
audience endeavouring to fight its way out. It must be remem- 
bered that the gallery stairs and the _— pay-box have also 
to do duty for the amphitheatre. The pit has but one exit 
proper, the door leading to the stalls’ e being worse than 
om mg The upper circle has one exit downstairs to the vestibule, 
one exit into the street on the Prompt side, and one exit on the 
O. P. side, which was locked on the night of our visit. In point 
of fact, this reduces it to one exit, as the small vestibule has to 
receive the entire stalls and dress circle. These vestibules are the 
curse of all the theatres and ought to be done away with ; and 
if the Board of Works knew its dyty, and cared to perform it, 
there would not be one remaining within the time in which the 

alterations could be carried out. It seems strange that 

the insurance Companies should be so apathetic in reference to @ 

matter in which their interests are so intimately concerned. In 

the years 1867 and 1868 there were destroyed in England and 

America fifteen theatres, valued at between sixteen and seventeen 

from 640,000/, to 680,000/, A pleasant little 
ill to pay. 

In tn. the safety of any theatre it is but just to bear 
in mind its size and holding powers. If it were laid down asa 
rule that every theatre should have at least two exits to every 
part of the house, the Vaudeville could not fairly rank as perfectly 
safe. For all that it is much safer than many theatres that have 
quite as many exits. For instance, the gallery will hold, when 
crammed full, little over one hundred persons, and it has besides 
the ordinary entrance a special exit on to the upper-boxes land- 
ing. This, of course, is wre em | only one exit, as the same 
stairs serve for the upper boxes and dress circle and lead into the 
vestibule through which the stalls are approached. Taking into 
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consideration the holding powers of the gallery this is not very 
unsatis‘actory ; but it is a question whether the so-called extra 
exit is not more of a nuisance to the dress circle, upper circle, 
upper boxes and stalls than a benefit to the gallery. This attempt — 
to make a great show of many doors without any additional 
safety applies nearly all over the house. The ay but one 
entrance, but has an extra door on the Prompt side and a sliding- 
door on the O. P. side, both of which lead on to the stalls pas- 

. The stalls are rather better provided for, as, beside the 
ordinary straight exit on the O. P. side, they have an exit up 
nineteen stairs on to the dress-circle landing on the Prompt side, 
and on the same side an exit through an iron wicket on to the 
street. There are exits on each side of the dress circle; but, as 
has been already explained, the dress-circle stairs have to serve 
not only for the occupants of the stalls but also for the upper 
boxes and the upper circle, which have only one door each. 
Although, on account of its size, the Vaudeville is safer than 
many theatres in the Strand, it is very far from being what we 
have aright to expect every licensed theatre should Here, 
too, there are no oil lamps. 

In our last article we said that the first of the outlying theatres 
which had come under our notice was infinitely safer than any of 
the West-End or central theatres. We are sorry to say that what we 
wrote of the Grand Theatre we cannot say of the Surrey. Here 
the prices are very low, admission to the gallery being only four- 
some and to the pit — sixpence, and these places are frequented 

y people who care little for comfort or elbow room. e pur- 
posely made our inspection on a Saturday night, and found the 
gallery and pit so ed that entrance was almost an impossibility, 
and even between the enér'acte, when many went out, it was with 
great difficulty we managed to fight our way along the gangways, 
room, e pit an ery will er old, and gene 
do hold, ple, and yet the ery has but yond 
entrance, the stairs of which were blocked at intervals by no less 
than two barriers, the exit door on the Prompt side was locked, 
and there was not a key or even a handle anywhere to be seen. 
The pit is just as bad. There is but one narrow entrance, which 
is blocked by two firmly fixed barriers, at which during one of 
the entr’actes a block occurred between those coming in and those 
going out, which might have ended in a free fight. Behind this 
tightly packed compact mass of one thousand unruly persons are 
the pit stalls, the occupants of which have no exit of their own, 
and have to wait till the pit is empty before they can escape. 
The extra exit on the Prompt side of the pit is, we were informed 
bY one of the attendants, always locked till the play is over. 

is but one staircase to the dress circle, and this has to do 
duty for the upper boxes and stalls, the latter of which are ap- 
proached on either side by a narrow, winding, and most dangerous 
staircase, the outlets to which are even narrower, more intricate, 
and more — ew than the staircases themselves. The scanty 
oil lamps are ill-regulated, give little light, are badly fixed, and are 
of a far from satisfactory pattern. We have no desire to be 
mere alarmists, and we have weighed carefully every word and 
statement, for the last thing we desire is to moe Te injure any 
property or proprietor, but we find it our duty to call the atten- 
tion of the authorities to the Surrey Theatre. Not alone should 
there be proper means of exits provided, but “ standing room” and 
q ing” as it is practised at the Surrey should be done away 
with, as also the barriers. The practices to which we have called 
attention should be sternly discountenanced by the powers that be, 


A MISDIRECTED ADDRESS. 


ith regretful com Gee of “ Address 
Womes of England to the Women of Ireland.”] 
AIL, O ye sweetl thetic dames 
H Who loos to this most opportane address 

Of for the unhappiness 
Of injured Irishwomen lent your names, 

Some even for publication! One can 
Who are your “ suffering sisters,” what » ap 


Doubtless your ready sympathies attach 
To many an Irish mother, many a wife 
Who bravely bears her terror-laden life 
In ye —_ on the mountain-patch, 
ith fear and courage nightly waging strife 
_ At every rattle of the lifted teh, 


Doubtless womanly compassion 
Shamed faction even here; for her you sigh _ 

Who found not, even among her woman foes, 
At woman’s hour of fiercest agony, 

One hand to help her in her travail-throes, 


Or, likelier still, your gentle bosoms melt 
or that wronged household of a murdered man, 
Upon whose vainly brave defence the clan 
Of village tyrants has its vengeance dealt, 
Barring against them with its ruthless ban 
The very altar where its victim knelt, 


Ay, or it may be, ladies—who can say ?— 
at your divinely tender hearts have bled 
For such unhappy mourners “ boycotted,” 
As have worn out the miserable day 
Beside the coffin of the insulted dead 
That none would bear on its last homeward way. 


Or should we deem it a conjecture wild 
That, pitying most that last, most helpless slave 
Of tyranny, you chiefly yearn to save 
The father persecuted and reviled 
Who needs must dig with his own hands the grave, 
None helping, for the body of his child. 


But stay! O gentle ladies, what is here ? 
And is it thus your mission you fulfil ? 
You say you “ utterly condemn ” the Bill 

“ Coercion ” named by those who justice fear, 
Ah! is it thus your womanly good will 

Towards your “ Irish sisters ” is made clear ? 


You “ utterly condemn” this dyke new-built 
Upon the wasted shores of law, to stem 
e tides of wrong? you “ utterly condemn” 
The blow that rescues innocence from guilt, 
The voice that answers to the cry of them 
Whose cry is from the ground where blood is spilt ? 


You “utterly condemn” the hands that strive 
To free the grief of mourners at the tomb, 
To free the succour of the labouring womb, 

To seize and bind the oppressor, and to give 
To Ireland freedom’s commonest elbow-room, 

The right to buy and sell, to work and live? 


Ladies, ge home ; and faithfully reprove 
Those bitter sectaries who have betrayed 
Your swift impulsive hearts, nor longer aid 

Quitting your one true sphere these strifes a 
Faction’s ignoble spleen to masquerade 
isguised as woman’s sympathy and love. 


REVIEWS. 


MANCHESTER.* 


W E daresay that things more improbable have occurred in the 
history of modern literature than a difference of opinion 
between Mr. Freeman and Mr. Saintsbury concerning the most 
appropriate way of writing or arranging 4 popular book of local 
history. Knowing nothing whatever of the circumstances of the 
case, we might have proceeded to discourse on it without being 
oppressed by the-slightest sense of responsibility. We might, for 
instance, have pointed out how desirable is a certain variety of 
treatment even in a series edited by Mr. Freeman cn undeniably 
judicious principles; and how the respect due in such matters to 
the strong and self-asserting arm of the Telamonian furnishes 
no reason why there should not 
Fix'd at his post [be] each bold Ajax found. 
Or, on the other hand, we might have ventured to deprecate the 
rather excessive importance which, in our humble opinion, the 
authors of such historic manuals as Mr. Freeman’s Eveter and Mr. 
Saintsbury’s Manchester attach to this very question of method 
and manner of treatment. The former little book—an admirable 
= of work in its own way—here and there resembles a newly- 
ilt house, round which the scaffolding has been still left stand- 
ing; while even Mr. Saintsbury strikes us as over-conscientious in 
his repeated self-reminders as to what ought, and what ought not, 
to be included in his narrative sketch. His hand PL gery J 80 
firm and his touch so light, that it is painful to think of him as 
perplexed by the necessity of deciding, for instance, how far 
nical details concerning the history of the cotton-trade are 
admissible in his book. But, considering that but for his resolute 
preference for his own plan we might perhaps have altogether lost 
the original and stimulative monograph now before us, we are well 
contented to inquire no further into the difficulties which appear 
to have retarded its entrance into the world. Whether the argu- 
ments were good or not against including it in Messrs, Freeman 
and Hunt's series of Historic Towns, this little volume can certainly 
afford to stand before the public on its own legs and on its own 
merits. 

One of the chief among these merits is that Mr. Sain has 
not lost his way among his materials, which are multitudinous 
and bewildering in other ce tee besides that of quantity. Fore- 
most stands Whitaker’s = erous fragment in two quarto volumes, 
bearing on its front the learned and ingenious author's reassuring 
declaration that in the composition of his work “he has alwa’ 
considered the history of Manchester as the great fixed point, 
enlivening center, of all his excursions.” Mr, Saintsbury, without 
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scholarly ng-winded author has been accustomed, describes 
Whitaker's History of Manchester as “a beginning only, and a 
beginning which, if it had been carried out to scale and in 
would have been the longest and most eccentric historical romance 
in the world ; nor can the description be said to be inapplicable 
to a book characterized by all the discursiveness and imaginative- 
ness proper to antiquarianism of the genuine type. Thus by 
quotation from Pope Whitaker introduces us to the results of the 
labours of the particular “ chief of the Mancunians”” whom Agricola 
caused to tok ep his settlement of booths and his private brewe 
“upon the heights or the valleys around us,” and to establis 
himself with his clan on the northern bank of the Medlock, in 
order there to “ build the town of Manchester.” 

The whole site of the present Manchester would now be first cleared of 
its trees, and it and the land about it for the first time feel the hand of 
cultivation. And both, as we may easily conceive, soon presented to the 

a gay scene of pastures, meadows, and corn-fields, finely contrasted by 
the gloom of the woods around us. 
Whereupon follows, in the well-known Gallus or Sabina fashion, 
an excursus on the manures used in agriculture by the Romans 
and the Britons, including the incidental conjecture that the 
marle-pits “ which were now made” forthe purpose were no other 
than those large cavities at the extremity of Shudebill and 
Marketstreet-lane (?) in the Manchester of Whitaker's day, “ which 
are called at present, and have, I believe, been for centuries 
denominated, Tue Davn-noirs.” (The “daub” from these 
holes was used to patch the houses in Market Sted Lane, which 
under its present name of Market Street has become one of Mr. 
George Augustus Sala’s “streets of the world”; and the holes 
themselves gradually widened into the pond in front of the In- 
firmary, which has long since been filled up, but which forms, if we 
remember right, a prominent feature in a beatific vision of the 
finest site in Manchester inspired by the possibilities of the 
Bridgwater Canal. Conjecture begets conjecture, and we cannot 
help ing the opportunity of suggesting that Daub-holes may 
pond omy the original form of the name of the large pits near 
Buxton, in Derbyshire, now known under the more poetic desig- 
nation of the Dove-holes), Such is Whitaker the elder, and such 
‘are the writers of his school, which has not broken up so completel 
as,in Mr. Saintsbury’s opinion at all events, has been the case wi 
a certain other Manchesterschool. Reilly’s History of Manchester, 
although the single volume published of it reaches down to the 
visit of the Empress Eugénie in 1860, is likewise es pete ape 
Porting so far to set forth merely the “ civil and military” of 

town; but in any case it has no claim to be ranked by the side 
of its predecessor as an effort of original research. Its informa- 
tion concerning more recent events is, however, extremely ample 
enough in all conscience; thus the incidents connected with the 
visit of the Empress of the French aforesaid, and with the 
exertions on the occasion of the Mayor, the Town Clerk, and Mr. 
Ee | occupy rather more than six pages. Quite lately 
Mr. W. E. A. Axon, an indefatigable student of the general and 
bibliographical history of Lancashire and Cheshire, whose labours 
hove tenahetiy found acknowledgment in this journal, has brought 
out his Annals of Manchester from the earliest times to the end of 
1885; which, we trust, a second edition will soon enable him to 

on to the end of the year in which Manchester has so signally 

done honour to the Queen's Jubilee. The book has its gaps, of 
course, and it has, too, in a far more painful measure, its redun- 
dancies ; but we are glad that Mr. Saintsbury renders justice to its 
general merits. Handbooks of an unpretentious kind are not 
wanting from the days when, as Mr. Saintsbury puts it, Man- 
chester.can hardly be said to have been greatly distinguished for 
the more liberal arts, but when, as is obvious from more than one 
of these publications, Manchester took a pride in its own poet's 
corner and in its scientific and literary celebrities in general, 
which is not invariably the meed of the prophet at home. Thus 
Wheeler's Manchester (1836) has a biographical appendix of some 
little length, commemorating a series of worthies from Dee to 
Dalton, and from Byrom, to our mind absolutely incomparable in 
English literature for the limpidity of his versification, down to 
Swain, who, as a boy, was put into his uncle's dye-works, but who, 
according to the facetious Wheeler, had continued up to the date 
of publication “ averse to dyeing.” Love (1842) is more concise 
on such topics, but, as became a member of the Literary and 
Philosophical Society, finds room for a most admirable etching 
of John Dalton. Of such aids, | he resorted to them, a < 
more special sources, it was, of course, quite impossi for 
Mr. Saintsbury to enter into detailed acknowledgments. Most 
assuredly he has, on the whole, dealt very generously with the 
claims of Manchester men and women of letters, and with the 


more recent educational efforts of a community which may 
fairly boast to have been usually distinguished an unpre- 
tentious love of literature and art. Apart from the Literary 


and Philosophical Society, in which the literary element con- 
sists of a few stray pious memories, Manchester contains more 
than one association devoted to historical or literary researches, 
above all the Chetham Society, whose productive energy has 
anything but come to an end with the decease of Mr, James 
Crossley, its accepted incarnation for so many years. More- 
over, while the recognized political journals of the place and 
ict have always made a point of ministering to the wide- 
interest in history and antiquities, periodical literature 

& less regular sort has abundantly flouri at Manchester, if 


not from the days of the Marprelatist press onwards, at least since 


displaying very much of the reverence to which the shade of this 


| Philippa, there is no really 


a date of respectable remoteness, Thus, even for a chronicler 
who sliauld ideeee himself to his task in a far less liberal spirit 
than Mr. Saintsbury’s, a sketch of the history of Manchester 
would portend “ matter,” even though that “ matter” were mixed 
with “ common things.” 

But Mr. Saintsbury, as observed, has taken the liberty of deal- 
ing with his theme in his own way. In other words, he has not 
thought himself bound to hurry over, mentioning just a few promi- 
nent names and unavoidable facts here and there, the com 
tively recent period in the history of Manchester during which its 
importance has been second to that of no other English town 
besides the capital. Undoubtedly there is much in the earlier 
history of Manchester that is interesting ; nor should it be over- 
looked that, in Mr. Saintsbury's words, there is hardly any English 
town, with the exception of London itself, which has had for so 
long a time so distinct and characteristic a share in the national 
life. Good warrant is obtainable for the Roman soldier who 
— in front of the Porta Decumana of Old Manchester in the 

ubilee Exhibition (though not, of course, for the Porta itself), or 
for his fellow legionaries whose mantles flutter in the breeze in 
Mr. Madox Brown's fresco at the Town Hall. Manchester, beyond 
question, uwes its origin to the military strength of its site, which 
had very probably been recognized by the Britons before it was, 
as we know it was, recognized by the Romans, Yet, curiously 
enough, the position plays no part of any importance in the military 
history of the country, so soon as that history has emerged from 
the mists of legend, whether British or English, until we arrive 
at the great Civil War of the seventeenth century. The first 
blood in that war was shed at Manchester in an affray between 
the townsmen and Lord Strange and his troopers on July 15, 1642. 
The veracity of the account of this affair cited by Reilly and 
others, and summarized by Mr. Saintsbury, has, says the latter, 
not been, to his knowledge, actually challenged, but it differs 
essentially from that given by D’Ewes. (See the note to 
Gardiner, who, by the way, declines to allow priority in date to 
a sally from Hull, in which some lives were lost). The “Siege of 
Manchester,” which followed in September, though it certainly 
has no claim to be reckoned among famous sieges of military. 
history, indisputably by its result exercised a considerable moral 
influence upon the — of the struggle in its earliest stage; in 
Jehovah Jireh ; or, England’s Parliamentary Chronicle, quoted by 
Mr. Axon, the victorious Parliamentarians of Manchester are eulo- 
gized “ as the honest-hearted and most courageous Manchesterians 
the principal men in the kingdom, next to the most famous 
renowned citie of London, that tight most prosperously for God 
and true religion.” One of the envious literary monuments of the 
“siege” is the complaint preferred against the men of Manchester 
under the title of Good Services hitherto (the reservation is canny) 
til-rewarded by Lieutenant-Colonel John Rosworm, or Rosswurm, 
a German officer who after, as it would seem, quarrelling with his 
ymasters in Ireland, had come over to Manchester, and had there 
n entrusted with the management of such fortifications as the 
town possessed. The figure of Colonel (or, as he condescended to be 
called at Manchester, Captain) Rosworm, reminds Mr. Saintsbury 
of Captain Dugald Dalgetty, as it had naturally enough already 
veahabes the editor of the Complaint (1822); but the order 
copied by that editor from the Journals of the House of Commons 
shows that, whatever may have been the accuracy of the “able 
German engineer's ” statements as to the pay promised him by the 
Manchester men, he was scurvily treated by some of the notables 
of the town, whom he brands as unworthy “ covenant-breakers,” 
though the list of their names has an odd family resemblance to a 
Manchester subscription-list of the present day. Rosworm’s fortifi- 
cations were taken down in 1652, by which time the town must 
have already accustomed itself to a military tyranny which sat 
heavily upon the better classes of its inhabitants. Cromwell, as 
is well known, offered Manchester the precious consolation of 
returning a member to the first Parliament of his Protectorate, in 
the person of Charles Worsley, afterwards for a short time one of 
his major-generals, Among the portraits of former Manchester 
worthies in the Jubilee Exhibition rn singularly attractive 
engraving of this worthy, whose dust, bya strange freak of for- 
tune, to which reference has, we believe, formerly been made in 
this Review, still mingles with the ashes of our kings in West~ 
minster Abbey. 

Though in the course of the last two centuries Manchester has 
exhibited a remarkably keen interest in dynastic and other political 
questions which have agitated the nation, the military advantages 
of its position have never been turned to any practical account 
either by Jacobites or by Jacobins, The ——- displayed both 
publicly and privately by what was fairest and wittiest and enthu- 
siastic in the good town may have cheered the gallant heart of the 


Young Pretender on his march; but, as is well known, such 
encouragement as it may have afforded helped to him no 
further than The last military event in the history of 


Manchester is the “Peterloo Massacre,” of which it will be 
enough, and more than enough, to say with Mr, Saintsbury that 
“ the local and contemporary accounts are for the most part very 

merce and industry must have been obvious almost as soon as its 
military importance, with which, in point of fact, they largely 
coincided ; but the dates and history of the earlier development of 
these advantages are altogether obscure, As Mr. Saintsbury 


shows, while preserving all due respect for the memory of Queen 
vatiafactory evidence as to when 
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Manchester first became a manufacturing town, though every- 
thing tends to show that its trade in stuffs had flourished long 
before the Reformation period. The stuffs in question are gener- 
ally held to have been either woollen or linen, till, at all events, 
the middle of the seventeenth century ; but, before another century 
had — , the manufacture of cotton proper had definitivel 
established itself in England, with Manchester as its princi 
centre. As is well known—and as has recently been again ex- 
pounded by Mr. Lecky—the progress of the industry was still av 
gradual one, and it was only about the middle of the eighteen 
century that the increased demand for cotton goods led to the first 
attempts at increasing the rate of production. The wonderful in- 
ventions of the last third of the century, the substitution of steam 
for water-power about the beginning of its final decade, and the 
great changes in means and methods of carriage which our own 
century has witnessed, and may perhaps be still destined to 
‘witness, constituted the chief factors in the extraordinary ad- 
vances which have since been made in the great Manchester 
industries, and which have built up the wealth, the influence, and, 
in a word, the greatness of the town. 

To the question whether Manchester as a community has used 
that greatness and all its opportunities as rationally, as generously, 
as patriotically as she ought to have done, the latter part of Mr. 
Saintsbury’s little volume, more especially in the very clever 
chapter superscribed “ Manchesterthum,” is daring enough to sug- 

t an at least partial reply. In our opinion he is quite right in 
insisting implicitly, if not explicitly, upon the incontrovertible 
fact that it is by its management of its great industries, and by 
the effect exercised by those industries so managed upon the social 
and political progress of this country and the world, that “ Man- 
chesterthum” must be judged before the tribunal of history. No 
incidental opera operata could make good any real déches in the con- 
duct of what has really been the “concern” of the place. So much 
may, we think, be conceded to Mr. Saintsbury and his argument. 
At the same time, the voice which judges of a chapter (for such it 
has been) of national history as virtually closed is a mighty voice to 
invoke or to interpret; and, although we could point to much that 
is subtle, much that is acute, and much that is palpably true in 
Mr. Saintsbury’s pleadings, we perceive how impossible it was for 
him within such a framework as that at his disposal to place the 
whole case, or anything like the whole case, before his readers. 
ef contribution of our own to the discussion most pleasantly, 
and in many respects most pointedly, provoked by Mr. Saintsbury 
would, if only because of the limits necessarily imposed upon us, 
be far more insignificant than his own, and we must therefore ask to 
stand excused. Asan example of dexterity never at a loss, and 
‘of tone and temper rarely at fault, this volume will commend 
‘itself to all judicious readers. At Manchester it may, perhaps, 
be liked none the worse because its author undeniably 
the courage of his opinions, although his most palpable hits may 
not necessarily meet with the readiest acclamation on the part of 
those who feel the button of the foil on their doublet, 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN.* 


Wx sorry to see that Mr. Haggard puts a note at the end 
of his volume which a certain order of journalists will read 
with pleasure. This page headed “ Authorities” will most as- 
suredly be interpreted to mean that he has been stung by the 
charges of plagiarism brought against him. It is a = that he 
took the trouble to say anything about the matter. Mr. H 
ought to know that this chorus of detraction and spite goes on 
at the heels of every successful man. Mr. Addison's young men 
naturally hate Mr. Pope (we hope that the judicious reader will 
not forget the relative proportions of the names here expressed, 
te those which are understood), and, further, the critics of the 
order defined by Mr. Phoebus have small love for the original 
writer. Why vex one’s soul for the like of these? For the rest, 
Mr. Haggard’s defence of himself is at times superfluous, and once 
or twice open to rejoinder. He very unnecessarily defends his 
underground river from the charge of being an imitation of Peter 
Wilkins—as if underground rivers were not as old as the Styx. 
He accounts for certain crabs by an extract from a review which 
“it has been suggested ” to him was a review of Zhe Cruise of the 
Falcon. Can Mr. Haggard have, unfortunately, missed that 
(unequally) amusing book Zhe Dynamiter? If so, he has a 
pleasure to come, and will find that Mr. L. Stevenson has already 
used those crabs, which for the rest are his property, or Mr. 
Haggard’s, or Mr. Anybody’s who knows how to use them. The 
one apology which Mr. H. makes,‘not quite unnecessarily, is 
made for his comic Frenchman, Alphonse. We could well dis- 
—— this n, not because he may offend a great and 
iendly nation, but because he is laboriously and monotonously 
dall, with pretensions to be funny. 

If we were going to accuse Mr, Haggard of imitation, it would 
be on the ground, not that he has plagiarized from somebody else, 
but that he has repeated himself too closely. Adan Quatermain 
is a continuation, and so was bound to have something in common 
with its first part. This in itself is not necessarily against a book. 

tes was wrong, as he proved by example, in saying that 
* Allan Quatermain ; being an Account of his Further Adventures and Dis- 


coveries in Company with Sir Henry Curtis, Bart., Commander John Wood, 
R.W., and one Umslopogaas. By H. Rider Haggard. London: Longmans, 
Green, & Co, 1887. als 


all second parts are bad; but Mr. Haggard’s new book is a little 
too much like King Solumon’s Mines, and even She, in the skeleton, 
There is a journey from England, a “ yarn” of a strange country, 
an adventure with wild beasts, a preliminary fight, a yor ag 
journey under mountains, a mysterious people, a great final bat 

is last incident is indeed a repetition of the great Zulu fight, 
and therefore comparatively lifeless. It has too much the air 
of having been made up out of the charges, excursions, and 
alarums which remained over and above from the first. If one 
were inclined to be very solemn about this tale of adventure, 
it would be easy to find fault with Mr. Haggard’s two Queens. 
They are a little too much of the same order as his Alplionse 
—commorplaces in short, which are tiresome things. Again, 
the respectable people who are horrified by Mr. Haggard’s 
horrors will have their feelings harrowed again by Allan 
Quatermain. There are slaughters in it not a few, and the blood 
not only flows, but is carefully pointed out. The respectable 
people aforesaid have a moderate share of our s ome but, 
as a matter of art, we should recommend Mr. Haggard to be 
more sparing in these details. Elaborate description is liable to 
defeat its own object—and there comes a time when gapi 
wounds, and so forth, move us no more. It is enough to be to 
that the Scottish spearmen at Flodden fought “ red-wat-shod,” 
without having a long account of the effect produced on the 
heather by their blood. And now, having made our reservations, 
and carped enough, we are able with a clear conscience to say 
that Mr. Haggard has written another lively tale of adventure, 
full of good fighting amid strange scenes, Sir Henry Curtis, 
Captain Good, and Allan Quatermain are the old friends we 
knew in King Solomon's Mines, and, excellent company as the 
always were, Captain Good has even improved with years 
has grown much less comic. The series of events which ended by 
placing Sir Henry on the throne of the Zuvendis ought to be 
found capital reading by boys and all healthy-minded persons 
who love to read of a good fight. Don Quixote would have tho- 
roughly enjoyed it, and was indeed the very reader meant by nature 
for Mr. Haggard. ‘The Don would have found nothing to be sur- 

ised at in learning that so good a knight as Sir Henry has won 
bis Empire of Trebizond by the love of the Queen and his own 
preciated would 


good sword. But what the Don would have most ap 


‘have been the character of Ums!opogaas. Of him he would have said 


that, though unfortunately a heathen and deprived of the guidance 
of our Holy Church, yet he was a valiant gentleman, “Caballero 
aunque Moro.” Umslopogaas is, in our opinion, the best figure 
Mr. Haggard has yet drawn—the most complete and consistent, 
and the most artistically heroic. He is the type of the fighting- 
man—not one who will fight when he must, or who takes battle 
as one of the other things of life, but the fighter who lives only to 
give blows, and knows no joys but the gaudia certaminis. He is 
a perfectly fair fighter, but utterly pitiless. He will cut down 
his dearest friend in battle, if they meet on opposite sides, with- 
out hate, even with admiration ; but also without scruple, because 
his code of honour compels him so to do, The ‘ype is not 
unknown even in these civilized times. French and English 
soldiers met in a friendly way at the outposts in the Peninsula, 
and then shot or sabred one another fiercely an hour later. 
Umslopogaas might have been in the Light Division, or served 
under Bernard of Saxe Weimar, or fought among the Joms- 
burgers, and yet he is a Zulu. Mr. Haggard has drawn heroes 
and chiefs of that nation before who are alive in his 

and who more or less resemble Umslopogaas, but this one is the 
tallest of them all, and is moreover a splendid specimen of straight- 
forward, intelligible heroism, apart altogether from his local 
colour. Whether he is true to the facts of Zulu life as seen by 
others than by Mr. Haggard we neither know nor care. It is 
enough that he is true to himself in this book, and that he stands 
out from his surroundings—vivid, living, and martial as the Goths 
in Hypatia. Now, to have drawn such a figure is not only no 
small feat in itself, but it is answer enough to charges of 
plagiarism—for you cannot convey from another the fire which 
makes a character live. When a writer has given life in this way, 
it matters little that an incident here and there in his book 
reminds you of somebody else. More than that, it atones even 
for mechanical jokes and talk about the little weaknesses of women 
rather sillier, if possible, than such talk usually is, 


LA COMEDIE DU JOUR.* 


HE authors of this amusing work are almost justified in 

believing that it will “endure long beyond their day, and 
that it will be read in time to come as a record of a curious epoch 
of transition.” They have not, however, so firm a faith in the 
durability of a Republic which they facetiously call “ the modern 
Athenian.” M. Albert Millaud is the author of the text, and 
M. Caran d’Ache is his collaburator with the pencil. Every class 
of Parisian society is reviewed, with a wit and a gaiety worthy 
of “‘ Paris when there were Parisians.” It is wit without malice, 
but the satire is nevertheless as cutting as a razor; and, if the 
arrows shot do not poison, they scratch pretty deeply. First 
of all, we are introduced to M. Grévy, the “august Presi- 
dent of the Athenian Republic”; and the economical tendencies 
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of that personage and of his worthy wife—“sa chére Coralie” 
—are delightfully portrayed in a series of pictures in which 
we behold them in almost every phase of their lives, We 
can follow M. and Mme. Grévy’s domestic and official exist- 
ence, from the earliest hours in the morning, when they rise to 
of their fi café aw lait, until the latest hours in 
the evening, when they retire to rest. We can behold the 
President confused by a present of a dozen wild horses from 
Morocco, which he really does not know what to do with, and 
which will soon cost him more for their keep than they are worth. 
We can accompany M. and Mme. Grévy on a “ State progress” 
through the provinces; see them arrive at a station, and be met 
there by twenty-five white-robed young ladies with wreaths of roses 
on their heads, et-handkerchiefs in their hands, each carrying a 
huge bouquet of white flowers for Mme, Grévy, with red ones in 
the centre figuring the initials “ R. F.” On receiving it, Mme. la 
Présidente bursts into tears, and M. Grévy, with a voice quivering 
with emotion, makes a speech which lasts an hour. Then we 
have a most amusing account of a visit paid by M. Jules Ferry to 
the Grévys’ country-house at Mont-Sous-Vaudrey, whence he is 
finally driven by the persistent pianoforte performances at un- 
earthly hours in the morning of Mme. Wilson, M. wot by 
daughter, who straight through the “ petition of Henry VIII.” 
before eight o’clock a.m. But perhaps the funniest chapter of all 
is the one in which the over-education of young women is satirized. 
The heroine of this little comedy is named Virginia, and we are 
first introduced to her in the house of her estimable parents, who 
are anxious to marry her to a certain M. Adolphe, a meek-and~- 
mild young gentleman of very ordinary talents and education. 

It would be impossible here to follow Adolphe and Virginia 
through their courtship, and their betrothal and wedding cere- 
monies, until the time when there appears a third person on the 
scene in the shape of a little boy. We here find the father, un- 
able to endure the ae of of his wife, gone off on a journey, 
whence, after a prolonged absence, he returns and hastens to 
embrace his infant son, who has received the thoroughly Repub- 
lican names of Lycurgus Romulus, has been educated by his 
mother on the most advanced principles, and has reached the 
mature age of two years. 

And what did vou do whilst I was away?” asks papa. 

“Each morning,” replied the prodigy, “1 consulted the barometer, and 
when I saw that it marked a depression, I said to myself, ‘ My Citizen 
Father is very sick at sea this morning.’” 

Adoiphe. htful child; see, I have brought you some sugar plums, 


nanan, 

“ This,” observes the ingenuous infant, holding the sweetmeat at arm's 
length, with a knowing air, “is a composition of sugar and almonds, 
amalgamated by a chemist, vulgarly called a confectioner.” 

After a little time this interesting child is sent to bed, but 
before allowing Lycurgus Romulus to retire finally for the night, 
his paternal parent presents him with a little dog, in the company 
of which animal the young gentleman makes his final exit. 
Presently a fearful screaming is heard. All rush out to see what 
is the matter, when lo! it is found to be occasioned by Lycurgus’s 
attempts to vivisect the dog for scientific ype! ee with a paper- 
knife. The learned Virginia clasps her offspring to her arms, 
“Oh, my son,” she any Ce “ think, husband, what a 
proud father you ought to be—he already vivisects at two years 
old!” In the fifth act of this comedy we behold Virginia on the 
downward path. So ill-assorted a marriage could not possibly 

rove happy. Science even cannot control human passions, and 
Virginia bos found her affinity in an Academician and Professor 
of Science at the Sorbonne, Their intimacy, however tender, 
is purely platonic. Both are deeply interested in solving an 
algebraical problem of the greatest value to humanity and interest 
to themselves. Their souls are united, as it were, in seeking a 
solution to this grave matter. Hours and hours do they pass 
in front of a black board, busy over the value of lines and the 
significance of capital letters. Just as they are on the eve of 
seeing their labours crowned with success, the door is thrown 
violently open and the outraged husband appears upon the scene, 
accompanied by a Commissaire de Police. Not even the with- 
drawing of the veil which covers the board upon which is 
inscribed the mighty problem will convince Adolphe of his wife's 
innocence, and that her love of the Professor is simply algebraical 
“and scientific.” Another charming touch is found in the adven- 
tures of a Parisian who, returning too early from a stay in the 
country to his native city, finds the theatre crammed with 
foreigners. But this must be read, and the pictures seen, to be 
appreciated. The pretensions of M. Coquelin receive the caustic 
attention they merit. His levée in the foyer of the Théitre 
Frangais, attended by the bowing and scraping M. Olaretie and 
M. Goblet, and all the minor personages of the establishment, is 
written in a vein of the highest comedy. Here the witty author 
hits his hardest blow; for he now introduces M. de Moliére 
‘himself to M. uelin, and the actor and the shade of the 

t dramatist hold a dialogue, as shrewdly satirical as may 

in which M. uelin does not figure as either a wise or 
® modest man. Moliére will persist in calling Coquelin by his 
own name of “ Poquelin.” “Coquelin, je vous prie,” interrupts 
the actor. Moliére replies:—‘‘ Non, j'aime mieux vous appeler 
Pogquelin, C'est un nom que vous méritez mieux que moi. Pour 
mol, désormais j’entends qu’on — J. B. Coquelin de Moliére, 
et du moment que Tartufe doit etre joué comiquement un 
comique, je p & vous M. Baron des Variétés.” Coquelin re- 
torts, as the illustrious shade vanishes, “Comme il est devenu vieux 
jeu! heureusement je suis 14!” Of course Mme. Sarah Berahardt 


is not left in peace. Her own description of her charms is remark- 
able for that modesty for which she has always been so distinguished. 
“T am not now exactly beautiful,” she assures a newspaper inter- 


viewer. “In my early youth I resembled ina marked degree the . 


Salomé of Delaroche, I was as slight as the Mater Dolorosa of 
Velasquez; my arms had all the litheness of those of the Fornarina. 
I was as gracefully indolent as the Venus of Titian. The charm- 
ing languor of the Magdalen of Correggio was mine, and mine 
also were the inexpressibie modesty and sweetness of the St. Cecilia 
of Raphael.” “Iam,” she continues, “ everybody and everything, 
a kind of intellectual comdination at once tragédienne and comé- 
dienne. When I was a little girl I was so energetic that I was 
always beating everybody and everything. If I had nobody to 
beat, I used to beat the carpets and clothes in the backyard. M 
mother said I was a tomboy. Nobody at that tender age co 
rceive in me the slightest trace of the ravishing Doja Sol, the 
eliciously sweet Queen in Ruy Blas, or the transcendent Passant 
of my maturer years.” Asked upon what she usually lives, “ La 
grande Sarah” answers, “ Beef, no! never! Now I take a little 
soup—very little. As a young girl I lived mostly upon cucumbers ; 
when I could not get on bok I ate them pickled. I am an 
admirable wood-carver; but I am principally distinguished 
as a sculptress. This is the way in which I first thought 
of becoming an artist with the chisel. I was crossing the 
Pont St. hel—imagine! I saw the statue of the Archan 
and at once perceived that it was my own likeness, I thought 
should like to execute a replica of it, andI did so, after a very few 
lessons, My family is very remarkable in every way. My pa 
uncle, for instance, was an exact reproduction in flesh and bone of 
the Apollo Belvedere. My maternal uncle, on the other hand, 
resembled the Antinous. My cousins were truly lovely, fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, and as graceful as fawns. In short, all my 
relations were handsome, elegant, and witty. I say nothing of 
myself, because really, you know, I am too sensitive, but if 1 may 
make a remark, I do think I have inherited a good deal from my 
family.” And in this amusing manner does every one of the 
dramatis persone of the great “ Athenian Republic” come in for 
his or her share of satire and fun. The result is a book so amusing 
and so clever that one is at a loss whom to compliment most 
highly, M. Millaud for his able text or M. Caran d’Ache upon his 
admirable caricatures, each of which is a masterpiece of droll and 


graphic art, 


THREE MEDICAL BOOKS.* 


ie is somewhat difficult to say what object Dr. Dowse had 
in view in projecting this work. e are informed 
the title-page that it consists of three lectures, delivered to 
persons desirous of becoming adepts in the manipulations of 
medical rubbing, or, as the author prefers to call it— 
distinction without a difference, so far as we can see, after carefully 
reading the book, aa passages occur in it which are much more 
calculated to mystify than to instruct the average “ masseur,” or 
“ masseuse "—as, for example, where we are told that the writer 
“ is convinced that every mental process—that is, every process of 
ideational transformation—has its analogue in certain physical 
transformations, not of the brain alone, but of the sensory side 
of the body generally, &c.” Yet the whole style of the book 
is opposed to the idea that it is intended for medical readers, 
and assuredly no physician of the present day would find any 
food for scientitic reflection in its There are always 
numbers of gobemouches on the outlook for some new therapeutic 
agent to tickle their fancies withal, and one has only to dignify 
stroking, rubbing, pinching, and thumping, by such grandiose 
names as “ eflleurage,” “ petrissage,” and “ tapotement,” to make 
a deep impression on their imaginations. The author insists that 
“ masseurs” require a special training—which he is prepared to 
impart—that “there are two stages in life, apart disease, 
where Massage ts really necessary to maintain health,” and strongly 
advises every one in those stages (infancy and early senility) to 
“insure one hour's massage every morning, with the same regu- 
larity that you would perform any other natural office of every- 
day life.” The author gravely states that “ Moral Massage” ‘is. 
physiological, Moral (sic), symps<hetic, and intellec- 
tual.” Surely the author, whose system brings his own into 
such intimate relationship with his patients’ skins, ought to 
have known better than to state that “the horny outer 
covering of the skin ts called the epi is,” whereas the latter 
consists of several different layers besides the outermost horny 
one. We are very far from denying the beneficial effects of mani- 
ulations, which, as the author candidly and property points out, 
ve, with slight variations, been practised by different peoples 
from time immemorial; bet we fear that the importation under 
high-sounding and foreign nomenclature will scarcely accomplish 
that is claimed for it. To some extent these manipulations. 
produce effects similar to those resulting from exercise, promoting 
tissue metamorphoses, and stimulating the peripheral nerves; so 
that the malade imaginatre and the perversely lazy are no doubt 
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greatly benefited thereby. But we must distinctly demur to the 
statement that “a vast deal of vital can unquestionably be 
thrown into the body of the patient in this way ”; which is a most 
grotesque physiological error. If “ vital energy ” be “ thrown in” 
whence is it derived? If from the roare. Bin that unhappy 
creature must soon become prostrate if he or she has not only to 
expend so much physical energy by muscular movements, but also 
to “throw in a vast deal of vital energy” as well. The loss to 
the one would be the exact equivalent of the gain to the other, a 
proposition which the author is bound to accept, and which he 
ought to state by way of warning to his class. 
ere is nothing to be found in Dr. Tunmer’s treatise on 
Electricity in the Treatment of Disease which has not already 
been told, and better told, in the works which the author mentions 
in his preface, but it is only fair to note that he frankly. refers 
readers desiring more extensive information to those works, How 
much of the book, which consists of but one hundred and one short 
, is original may be gathered from the fact that quotations of 
what “Dr. Poore says” occur no less than eleven times, and at 
no means meagre length, which is certainly a compliment to 
. Poore, but provokes the remark that we might as well go to 
the fountain head at once. Both books are now before us, and we 
eonfess that we much prefer Dr. Poore’s to Mr. Tunmer’s, What 
“Dr. de Watterville says ” and what “Dr. Tibbets says” occupies 
a not inconsiderable portion of the remainder of the work. By the way 
the name of Dr. de Watteville is quite familiar, but we are utterly 
bewildered as to whom the author refers as Dr. de Watterville. 
It is strange that in the section on electro-diagnosis no mention is 
made of Dr. Hughes Bennett’s work, which any English writer on 
the subject can hardly afford to ignore. Mr. Tunmer’s work on 
the whole is all too meagre an epitome to enable the student to get 
a good general grasp of a subject which is both wide and deep, 
and to the physician who has already studied electro-therapeutics 
it is certainly disappointing. The illustrations bear a strong family 
resemblance to those found in any school manual or surgical instru- 
ment-maker’s catalogue. 

The task of moulding scientific subjects into a form “ under- 
etanded of the people ” is in all cases difficult, and most of all is it 
0 in the case of those which treat of organic chemistry and physio- 
logy. These literally teem with problems so perplexing, and in 
60 many cases yet unsolved, that to gather the proven from the 
unproven, and present it in clear, simple language, requires abilit 
of no common order. The author of the unpretending little wor. 
before us has therefore to be congratulated upon the success 
which he has achieved in his most difficult endeavour; for it is 
indeed a perfect storehouse of sound, useful information, such as 
we have never before seen brought together in so small a compass. 
One great objection to popular books of science is that the writer 
is compelled to employ terms which an unscientifically trained 
mind cannot fully comprehend, and this work has not entirely 
escaped this inherent objection, although the author has evidently 
striven to make his terms as simple as possible. For example, is 
not the average schoolboy or girl, however advanced in general 
education, apt to be sorely perplexed by such a sentence as this :— 
“ The blood globules owe their colour to a body named hemo- 

lobin, which contains 0:42 per cent. of iron, and breaks up 

y treatment with dilute (weak) acids into albumen an 
hematin”? This is simple enough to those who have already at- 
tained a competent knowledge of chemistry, inorganic and organic, 
but how many young people are in this position? But we are 
bound to say that ~+ poe are far fewer than they might 
have been in a work of this kind. We think that the author is 
enunciating an unscientific principle in stating that one of the 
“uses” of nitrogen is “to dilute the oxygen of the air, which, if 
pure and unmixed, would be too stimulating to the animal 
economy.” This is reversing the scientitic way of looking at the 
question, which is that evolution moulded the animal economy to 
suit its environment, not that the environment was specially made 
to suit the animal economy. The chapters on practical hygiene, 
including ventilation, clothing, the house, preparation of food, 
water, stimulants, &c., are marked by strong common sense, as 
well as by an amount of detail and technical knowledge which 
render the book of very great value. It deserves to be widely 
read; and, if its precepts were more generally acted up to, there 
is no question that ill health, squalor, and consequent misery would 
be greatly diminished. The ignorance of the classes as well as the 
masses concerning the laws of life and of health is phenomenally 
dense even at the present day ; and any one who strives as the 
author strives to dispel that ignorance is to be commended for 
to the highest instincts of the physician’s 


FICTION.* 


(pas are times at which one wants a light and somewhat 
-& extravagant novel, full of spirit and incident, tolerably 
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written, easily read, and still more easily forgotten. Jacobi’s 
Wife is a fair specimen of a book of this kind. ial Ste A 
from beginning to end. There are no pauses for lengthened de- 
scriptions of summer evenings or old-fashioned gardens; there are 
neither panegyrics of virtuous heroes nor verbal portraits of 
lovely heroines. The “agony” is put on at full pressure in the 
first chapter, and is never shut off till the last. It cannot be 
expected that in a novel of this type truth to nature should be @ 
striking characteristic. The reader will do well to console him- 
self at starting with the idea that fact is stranger than fiction, 
and be prepared for anything. Indeed, in reading a novel like 
this one should treat it as a dream, in which the dreamer accepts 
the most unlikely things as a matter of course. Thus, in 
Jacobi’s Wife one unlikely incident follows another at such a 
rapid rate and in such unbroken succession that the only thi 
that becomes likely is the unlikely, and the only event that oul 
surprise one would be not to be surprised. As to singular coin- 
cidences, there are so many of them that they cease to be singular, 
From a medical point of view this book is remarkable for its 
details of scarlet-fever, drowning, heart-disease, wounds, | q 
paralysis, opium-eating, and the effects of poisons. It is equally 
rich in crimes—forgery, robbery, abduction, suicides, and at- 
tempted murder, being among them. A few accidents, especially 
a railway accident, a carriage accident, and a shipwreck, help to 
keep the story lively. Of course, in a novel of this sort a detective 
policeman is as necessary as pantaloon in a pantomime. The 
double-dyed one is of the good old-fashioned type. No picture 
softens him for a moment by reminding him of his mother; no 
church bells on a Sabbath evening recall the better instincts of 
his childhood and make him hesitate in his nefarious designs. 
The author does not stoop to any modern novelist’s dodges of 
this sort to make him natural. On the contrary, the villain 
is what Lord Scamperdale used proudly to call his friend, Jack 
Spraggon—a real natural blackguard. This is Mr. Jacobi. In 
the shipwreck, with which the story opens, he swam ashore, 
leaving his wife and child to perish in the waves, but carrying 
a belt well filled with money round his own person. The wife, 
however, did not perish in the waves, although her baby did—either 
in or out of them. Incensed at her husband’s conduct, she deter- 
mined to exist with the sole object of being revenged on her spouse, 
and for this pu she allowed him to suppose her to be drowned, 
but she constantly threw herself into his society in various disguises, 
frustrating “his schemes time after time, dealing many a blow 
which often staggered and dismayed him.” As she knew him to be 
an escaped convict, the great wish of her womanly heart was to 
get him arrested and sent back to his prison, but for five years he 
eluded her “ by never venturing into places where either Govern- 
ment, police force, or extradition. treaty—had any such existed— 
would have been of much avail.” Then he went to England, 
when his wife, instead of wreaking her “ vengeance all at once,” 
determined “ to dally with it,” and to play with her “victim a 
little, as a cat plays with the mouse which she never means to let 
escape.” That, while playing with her mouse, she should help him 
to drive an innocent young lady out of her mind, does not seem to 
weigh with her at all; but this is a mere matter of detail. There 
are two pairs of lovers who in due course, in spite of the 
diabolical machinations of Mr. Jacobi. There is also a gentleman 
who complicates matters by falling in love with Mrs. Jacobi. 
The strongest touch of pathos in this novel is where a character 
called Gilbert, who is subject to fits and at last dies of heart 
complaint, cannot have a fit when he wants to have one. The 
following description of the fall of one of the principal characters 
into ways of extravagance is entertaining:—“ He joined a regi- 
ment, and distinguished himself by cool, gallant conduct in action, 
by princely expenditure and exquisite taste in barrack-quarters 
and mess-room. He played rather high ; he betted a little on the 
Derby; he dined with his friends at Richmond. course he 
was soon over head and ears in debt.” We have taken the liberty 
of embellishing this fine passage with italics. 

No well-disposed person could read The Thorneliffes without 
feeling respect for the earnestness and good intentions of the 
author, who has obviously written her book rather with a 
view of benefiting her fellow-creatures than of producing an 
attractive novel. Nevertheless, being a novel, as a novel it has 
to be judged. Fortunately it-does not require any severe criticism, 
and we hope that the few remarks we have to make about it will 
be received in the same kindly spirit in which they are offered. 
The Thorncliffes is, in the strictest sense of the word, a religious 
novel, Now a novel which is written in order to induce its 
readers to adapt any particular views, either religious or political, 
ought to engross the attention before it becomes didactic. First 
of all, the reader should be thoroughly interested in tlie leading 
characters and in the plot. He should next be made to laugh, 
and afterwards to cry, and then, when he bas become thorough! 
disorganized, the word in season may be judiciously administe 
If, on the contrary, the word in season is made the main point 
from the beginning, and the interest and the amusement are 
nu & added as a sort of palliative, the chances are that the 
book will only be read by just persons who need no repentance 
and blaspheming reviewers. neonverted readers are kittle- 
cattle, and fight shy of books like The Thorneliffes. In short, 
a person must be already pretty good to bear the strain that 
is put on from the beginning to the end of these three volumes. 
One of the leading characters, if not exactly the heroine, is A 
Thorncliffe, a most excellent girl, of Mee | intense indivi- 
duality,” and much given to good works French idioms. 
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We had not read much of the first volume before we predicted 
two things of her. The first that she would say cela va sans dire, 
and the second that she would die young. The double event 
came off, as we foretold. Admirable as she was sbe had a 
besetting sin, according to our ideas, although apparently not 
according to those of the author, and that was her inveterate 
habit of snubbing others. For instance, when a friend happened 
to observe, on a fine starlight night, that possibly some stars might 
be inhabited by angels, Agnes said :—“I think, do you know, that 
these are not very profitable speculations”; and then she quoted 
a dozen lines from Paradise Lost, When her little sister very 
naturally feared that she would not be happy at school, and 
that she would always be longing for home, “I hope you 
will be too busy for that,” said Agnes, “your thoughts will be 
absorbed in dates and ing, and German translation, and all 
the rest of it, so that when the holidays come they will take you 
quite by surprise.” And then she told her sister that her feeling 
was “altogether morbid,” and that she “must look upon it as a 
kind of temptation and trial.” A curate and a Dissenting 
minister fell in love with this piece of perfection simultaneously, 


. but both of them failed to obtain her in marriage. Possibly it 


was just as well as it was; for we think that if either of them 
had married her, he might have found her, what she herself 
would have called, “a cross.” Much as we were edified at the 
description of her death, we feel bound to say that it is tediously 
long, and that it is overloaded with morbid details. An author 
who is endeavouring to awaken the careless should bear in mind 
that a deathbed scene ceases to impress when it begins to bore. 
We close The Thorneliffes with feelings of reverence, and with the 
hope that it may do as much good as its author wishes. 

Neville Trueman is another religious novel. Judging from his 
remarks about occupying a certain pulpit on many occasions, we 
suppose its author to be a Dissenting Minister, and it is published 
by the Wesleyan Methcdist Sunday School Union. is book, 
again, has the air of being written in order to edify. The author 
writes with strong religious fervour; but, at the same time, he is 
careful to avoid saying anything that may hurt the feelings of 
those of other “‘ persuasions.” The largest proportion of the little 
book is devoted to descriptions of the war in Canada in 1812. 
Here is a specimen of the style (the author is describing an en- 
counter between two ships of war) :—“ They were soon locked 
muzzle to muzzle in deadly embrace, belching shot and grape 
through each other’s sides, while the streaming gore incarnadined 
the waves.” It is a relief to turn away from this awful scene, and 
to read of a “ rousing prayer-meeting,” at which “several of the 
brethren and sisters ‘got happy.” “There was love-feast at 
nine o'clock,” and “after the love-feast a short intermission, 
during which a luncheon of seed-cakes, comfits, and doughnuts 
was eaten as a preparation for the after-service. Elder Ryan, 
whose warm, emotional Irish nature had been deeply affected by 
the experiences of the love-feast, preached one of his most spirit- 
stirring sermons. It was like the peal of a clarion calling to the 
battle of Armageddon.” The accounts of the battles and the 
prayer-meetings are more entertaining than those of the love- 


It is,in any case,a sad task to review the book of an author 
who died only a few months ago, and while it was still in the 
_ ; but it is a yet more melancholy duty when the author had 

n blind nearly all his life, and, after manfully struggling under 
his infirmity to please his fellow-countrymen with both prose and 
poetry, had failed in accomplishing this, his dearest wish. “ His 
poems and stories,” says Mr. Sharp, in his short biography of the 
author at the beginning of For a Song's Sake, “met with almost 
universal rejection in this country, and he became wearied of what 

peared to be a hopeless attempt.” In reading this little collec- 
tion of stories by Philip Bourke Marston it is not difficult to 
understand that his style was more suited to American than to 
English tastes ; but, although the book may not please everybody, 
it is not without pathos or humour, and in some of the stories there 
is considerable power. Like many other reprints of short tales 
it contains very unequal work; yet those who will take the 
trouble to pick and choose for themselves will not go unrewarded. 
The know] of the sad life of the blind author afforded by the 
introductory biography adds a curious interest to these stories, 
and goes far to explain many of their peculiarities. On the other 
hand, no amount of sorrow or bodily infirmities would, in our 
opinion, justify an author in the introduction of some of the 
incidents to be found in this volume, If three or four of the best 
of these tales had been published in a smaller book with larger 
type, we venture to think that the work would have been far 
more acceptable. 


PRINCE ALEXANDER OF BATTENBERG.* 


Goer Chaplains have been generally considered as ex officio 
flatterers. No such slur can be cast upon Mr. Koch, who 
peys his homage to uncrowned royalty, and that on no slavish 
ee, but with the honest reverence due to adversity, and with the 
frankness of a loyal servant speaking his mind of a Prince who 
he knows can bear to hear the truth. 
During the seven years of his uneasy reign Prince Alexander 


* Prince Alexander of Battenberg: Reminiscences of his 


is Reign 
ria. From Authentic Sources. By A. Koch, Court Chaplain to His 
Royal Highness. London: Whittaker & Co. 


was surrounded, as his chaplain remarks, “ by a most despicable 
set of so-called supporters.” 

When the Prince took possession of his sovereignty in 1879, 
the Russian Governor-General of Bulgaria was Prince Dondukoff 
Korsakoff. One may judge of his fitness to counsel a you 
sovereign by his ~~ to the Metropolitan of Varna, who had 
remarked on the iberality of the Constitution which His 
Excellency had just granted to the country:—“ Vous savez,” he 
said to the prelate, “ que les constitutions sont comme des filles 
qui ne demandent qu’a étre violées.” To another person he said :— 
“ T have laid all the wires in such a way that the little German. 
Prince won't be able to reign six months.” Of the well-known 
M. Karaveloff, the Minister of Finance, Mr. Koch thus speaks :— 

He is the type of a semi-educated person. . . . He was always read 
tell me that “he had read and studied Hegel, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, and Hartmann, Hume, Locke, Spencer, and John Stuart 
Mill. It may have been true, but he had certainly not digested all their 
wisdom. ‘The thoughts of all these philosophers bad melted into one con- . 
fused medley in his brain, and had made a perplexing busybody of a not 
unintelligent man. At all events, thanks to this chronic mental dyspepsia, 
he was incapable of expressing his thoughts in writing. He was a man 
for whom there was nothing fixed. His nature had been breathed md by 
Nihilism. At the time that the world was shaken to its centre by the 
assassination of the Czar Alexander II., and when the sovereign whose 
chief Minister he just then happened to be was waiting in St. Petersburg 
for the obsequies, he, together with some similarly disposed companions,. 
toasted the Nihilist assassins at a banquet as the deliverers of humanity. 
This man joined in the treachery against his Prince, whose boots he had 
literally kissed shortly before, on the occasion of the revolution of Philippo- 
polis and the battle of Slivnitza. The baseness of to- 
an 0 cipation in treason was not wanting, rather courage. 
His borders on the ludicrous. 
Yet we are assured that, in comparison with M. Zankoff, the Pre- 
sident of the Council and head of the Bulgarian Foreign Office, 
M. Karaveloff may be considered honest and “ incorruptible.” 

It is hardly surprising to find that after eighteen months of 
heartbreaking rule the Prince found himself thwarted and insulted 
at every step by the persons who ought to have been his most lo 
supporters. The powers accorded to him by the Constitution. 
threatened to slip from his hands. The Ministers set at naught. 
his commands and obeyed those of the Chamber. The press ran 
riot. Any person who addressed a petition to the Prince was 
punished. ‘The administration of justice was depraved. There 
was no law regarding even the formalities of jurisprudence. 
Brigandage was rampant. The gendarmerie was partly composed. 
of the cooks and servant girls of the civil prefects, who paid their 
services out of the police fund. The male members of the corps 
made work for themselves by murdering and thieving in Turkish. 
villages, and then marching out to seek the criminals, whom they 
discovered in the persons of innocent Turks. The Prince ordered 
Ernroth, his Minister of War, to see if he could not put a stop to 
this state of things; and when His Highness went to a review at. 
Schumla, in October 1880, he saw some gendarmes hanging from. 
@ triumphal arch which had been erected in his honour. 

It must be borne constantly in mind by ns desirous to 
comprehend and to judge fairly the conduct of Prince Alexander 
from the beginning to the close of his unhappy septennate, that 
from the first he considered himself the deputy of his uncle, the 
Czar Alexander II., for whom he felt an almost more than filial 
reverence. ‘ Whenever,” writes the Court Chaplain, “it was 

ible for him to do so, he represented Russian wishes and 
ussian interests, It may Bey even be said that he had @ 
prejudice in favour of the Russian to the yon of his Bul- 
garian subjects.” So long as Alexander II. lived, however, he- 
was able, by the exertion of much tact and patience, to keep 
things tolerably quiet, though the Bulgarian taxpayers not un- 
reasonably grumbled at the high pay of the Russian officers, and 
Bulgarian military men waxed sore at the arrogance and rudeness: 
of their Muscovite fellow-scldiers. 

The Great Powers treated the Prince with benevolent indiffe- 
rence, Germany stood aloof, and made no pretence of sympathy 
with a Prince of German birth in 4 of his mortifications ané 
difficulties. If Austria felt more kindness for the young sove- 
reign, she took no opportunity of showing it. France was out- 
wardly passive, but in her representative, Consul-General Schefer, 
Prince Alexander always found a friendly and prudent counsellor. 
Mr. Koch says (which is, of course, absurd enough) that England 
took an absolutely malevolent attitude towards Bulgaria for some- 
time, but he admits that she did not interfere in its internal affairs 
beyond an occasional reminder of its obligations to the share- 
holders of the Varna-Rustchuk Railway. Italy made many profes- 
sions of friendship to the Prince, but she neither could nor would 
help him. Servia and Roumania vied with each other in showing 
him their 

On the 9th of May, 1881, the Prince, finding it impossible to 

on the government while ham by the conditions to- 
which we have alluded, issued a proclamation convening the 
Grand National Assembly to consider a revision of the Constitu- 
tion. If, he said in this document, his people supported him, he 
would continue their sovereign, and would strive “to disch 
his heavy responsibilities in the sight of God and posterity.” 
they declined to do so, he should resign. 

A great commotion, of course, followed this announcement. 
The modification of the existing Constitution was a condition sine 

non. On this point the Prince never wavered. To the Ozar 
Alexander III. he wrote, “In the event of your Majesty not ap- 
roving my proceedings, a word will suffice to determine me to 
ve my country and place myself in your hands.” Russia alone 
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for some time, of all the Powers, took any action with regard to 
this coup d'état, “England and Italy,” writes Prince Alexander's 
biographer, “ showed unfriendly, and the Gladstonian 
Whigs in Parliament seemed inclined to me advisers of the 
Bulgarian Liberals. Austro-Germany kept in the background.” 
The electors, however, were almost unanimously in favour of the 
Prince, More than three hundred votes were given for and only 
twenty-five against investing the Prince with absolute power. 

His position, however, was not much improved. The Ministry 
was divided, the Generals openly agitated against him, the 
‘Chamber insisted that Bulgaria must be for the Bulgari He 
‘was perpetually forced to tack and to veer about :— 

He could not follow such a course as his soldier-nature would have 
dictated to him. He had to treat Russia with indulgence and be gracious 
to Bulgaria; to listen to the demands of the Great Powers, and at the 
same time to take the susceptibilities of his Bulgarians into account; to 
take his Russian Ministers and officers under his protection, and to guard 
himself against their intrigues; to bring the Generals’ lust for oppression 
and the development of his subjects’ sense of independence into unison. 

Soon Russia fell avowedly ya 4 from him. The Russian 
envoy Jonin apologized for the rude speech which he was in- 
structed to make to him:— 

“T have received the Czar’s orders to say to you that His Majesty gave 
you absolute powers, and that he now takes them back from you because 
you have made of them un mauvais et méchant emploi.” 

“ This,” said the persecuted sovereign, to his Chaplain, “is my recom- 

for my obedience towards Russia for four years. On all occasions 
o— defended her interests in Bulgaria with boundless devotion. I have 
had enough of it now. It is impossible for me to embark in warfare with 
the Czar of Russia. I will resign. I request you to go to Darmstadt, to 
explain to my parents my position, and to tell them that I have made up 
my mind to resign.” 
Perhaps it would have been better, if there is any better or worse 
in this sad story, if the Prince had acted on his determination ; 
but compromises were made and Constitutions abrogated and 
restored; a Coalition Ministry was formed, and the people 
shouted Aurrah! and the Deputies embraced and kissed each 
other ; and most things went on as badly as before. In November 
1885 the war with Servia broke out, and the following order 
appeared in the Russian Military Gazette :— 

His Highness Prince Alexander of Bulgaria is excluded from the muster 
rolls of the Russian army. The 13th Rifle Corps of Prince Alexander of 
Bulgaria will in fature be known merely as the 13th Rifle Corps. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the gallant soldier who was also, 
mominally at least, an independent Prince was cruelly mortified by 


this spiteful slight. 
and he judged 


The war with Servia was none se ee 
the causes which led to it with a wise and generous im- 


partiality :— 

The Bulgarians [he writes to his parents] can only smite their breasts 
and confess that they have themselves to blame. They have always been 
geally bad neighbours, and especially during the last two years. From 
political shortsightedness and propensity to factious intrigues they have 
continually run foul of Servia and her King in the most unjustifiable way. 
‘That is now bearing bitter fruit. Certainly Servia would have behaved 
more generously in the hour of danger if it had forgiven as an elder the 
amisbehaviour of a younger brother. It would have been more judicious for 
Servia to have turned Bulgaria’s powerlessness to her advantage rather 
than to her disadvantage. ened reg not to my taste, as it is a policy 
of revenge, but it is not undeserved by Bulgaria. Therein lies the bitterness 
of our position. 

Henry V. of England had doubts (which were allayed by the 
courtier-like arguments of the Archbishop of Canterbury | the 
Bishop of Ely) as to his right to do battle for the Crown of 
France. Once resolved that war was ni » he waged it 
with a vigour which makes our blood tingle to this day to read of. 
So the t Prince Alexander, throwing all doubts to the winds 
where his duty as a sovereign was made clear, entered into the con- 
test with Servia with all the zeal of a patriot. “God help me!” 
he cried, “I will do my duty; but shame, eternal shame on this 
fraternal war!” 


We all know how for a time the Servians were victorious, and 
how the Prince turned the tide of battle at Slivnitza, where he 
displayed the courage of a hero, the hardihood of a soldier, and 
not a little of the ability of a general. 

The srincinegee was now fast approaching. In the follow- 
ing August mutineers and rebels of the Struma regi- 
ment, acting under higher orders, kidnapped him in his palace, 
put him on board his yacht, and no doubt intended to make 
away with him. How he returned to his sovereignty, where 
he was enthusiastically welcomed by his people, and oe ab- 
ication was forced upon him by his brutal and treacherous 
“ protectors,” are matters fresh in the recollection of us all. In 
the letter to the Ozar, in which he expressed his readiness and 
willingness to resume the reins of government, he no doubt used 
expressions which, to English ears, savour of obsequiousness, if 
not of servility. But it must be remembered that he was not an 

lishman, that he was ruling over an Oriental people as the 
deputy of an Oriental Prince, and that the Ozar had more than 
once reproved him for abrupt outspokenness on former occasions, 
and on that account had declined to listen to any terms of recon- 
Ciliation. “ Besides this,” pleads Mr. Koch, “ he thought he had 
perceived that the Czar conceived some sorrow for his fate— 
an error which every one must excuse in him—and he, charac- 
teristic of his noble nature, grasped the offered hand with grati- 
tude for the smallest advances, What signified to himself his 
nal humiliation if the country regained once more the friend- 

p.of the Czar?” It is unnecessary to judge this plea here, 


BOOKS ON DIVINITY.* 


\ \ TE noticed at some length, on its appearance four years ago, 

the first Fasciculus oF this carefully prepared and excellent 
edition of the Sarum Breviary (Sat. Rev., Feb. 17, 1883), and we 
need not repeat the explanation we then gave of the general 
scope and character of the work; the more so as a concise and 
lucid exposition of “the structure and arrangement of the 
Salisbury Breviary,” by the Rev. W. C. Bishop, Fellow of 
Emmanuel College, is appended to the preface. In its main 
features, though there are many differences of detail, the Sarum 
Breviary corresponds with the Roman, and Mr. Bishop's “ plain 
Introduction ” will enable a student who is not familiar with the old 
Latin service books to find his way about either without difficulty, 
We do not by the way quite understand the “ doubt ” expressed 
both by Mr. Bishop and the editors themselves as to whether the 
antiphons—it is surely very confusing to call them “anthems,” 
considering the wholly different use of that word in the English 
Prayer Book—are “ doubled,” ¢.e. repeated in full before as well 
as after the Psalms and Canticles, on “double festivals.” The 
distinction of a “double” from a “semi-double” or “simple” 
festival, from which it derives its name, consists precisely in this, 
that the antiphons in the former case are doubled at Matins, 
Lauds, and Vespers, though not in the Lesser Hours, And it is 
very unlikely that in this respect the Sarum use should have 
difiered from the Roman. The present volume, containing the 
Proprium Sanctorum—viz. those portions of the Saints’-day 
services which differed for each festival—completes the important 
and laborious work ten years ago first undertaken by Mr. Proctor 
and Mr. Wordsworth, and we very sincerely congratulate them on 
the result. It will certainly not be their fault if it does not attain 
its professed end of contributing to a better “ knowledge of the 
Choir Services of the Church of England.” 

The Addresses on Various Ovcasions of Archbishop Walsh, re- 
printed from the Freeman’s Journal and collected in this b 
volume, are not sermons and have little of a theological or reli- 
gious element in them. That was not to be expected from the elect 
of the Nationalists, whose “nomination and to the 
archiepiscopal See of Dublin” is recorded at the opening of the 
long-winded gre by some anonymous, apparently 
priestly, hand—as an event of public importance to “ the millions 
of Irish Catholics scattered over the face of the globe.” It is 
amusing to observe that the preface begins with denouncing the 
“contemptuous disregard of Irish suffering ” and “ fierce reign of 
coercion” under Mr. Gladstone's administration of 1880, and 
specially emphasizes the employment of Mr, Errington at Rome— 
who is variously described with true Irish politeness as “a gutter 
agent of the English Government,” a “ wirepuller,” a “whining 
whisperer of malignant fabrications,” and a “slimy creature”— 
to defeat Dr. Walsh’s appointment. The Archbishop himself 
refers, of course in somewhat more decorous language, to the 
same point in one of his addresses. Passing on from the 
to the body of the work, it is for the most part as tedious 
reading as can well be imagined, a mere wearisome reiteration 
of flummery and bunkum—we are obliged to descend to the 
only style of language at all in harmony with the matter 
in hand—and one soon gets tired of the reciprocal compliments 
of a great Mutual Admiration Society, though extending to 
diocesan or even insular dimensions, and with an archbishop 
orating ore rotundo for its chairman. There are, however, fre- 

uent purpurei panni of the political kind, which give a peculiar 
avour, and sometimes a peculiar though quite unconscious 
humour, to the volume. No ecclesiastic out of Ireland would 
open a discourse by declaring that, “standing as I do on the 


* Breviarium in Usum insignis Ecclesie Sarum. Fasciculus III. Proprium 
Sanctorum. Labore ac Studio F. Proctor, A.M., et Chr. Wordsworth, 
A.M. Cantab.: Typis Academicis, 1887. 
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threshold of this sacred. edifice, and vested as I am in these sacred 
robes, I am not going to introduce one word of politics,” and then 
at once go on to advise his hearers through several pages how 
they should choose their representatives in the coming election, 
the main point being that, “in this crisis of our history,” they 
should select men like-minded with “the leader of the great 
— movement of the day, your fellow-Wicklow man, Mr. 
1 (loud and prolonged cheers).” It is instructive, in con- 
nexion with more recent events, to notice his Grace’s indignant 
udiation of the “ wilful and deliberate untruth of the shameful 
charges” brought against Mr. Parnell, which he is careful to insist 
“are aimed by implication against the vast ae of the people 
who form my flock, the vast body of my priests who sympathize 
with them, and against myself as Arebbisho of this diocese.” He 
therefore explicitly accepts for himself and his clergy the fullest 
complicity with “ Parnellism,” not of course complicity with 
“Orime ”; but his language on this point has a curious ring of 
“ pray don’t duck him in the horsepond.” The first hint of “some 
foolish threatenings from English public men and some leading 
organs of English public opinion of revolt within Mr. Gladstone’s 
camp”—z.e. of the formation of the Liberal Unionist party—elicits 
from Dr. Walsh a warning, based on “sad experience,” that the 
inevitable result will be to replace constitutional efforts by “ the 
dagger of the assassin, and ”—of course his Grace cannot sully his 
lips with the wicked word dynamite, but he adds—* and those 
other and in some sense more fearful instruments of destruction 
which the progress of modern science has placed in the hands of 
those who,” &c. &c. One further extract must suffice. It is a 
glowing tribute to “the far-seeing patriotism and the unflinching 
courage of the chivalrous and fearless prelate,” Archbishop Croke 
—who canonizes “the Manchester martyrs,” and authorizes his 
priests to teach that the one duty Irishmen owe to landlords and 
to bailiffs is “to bury them”—and Dr, Walsh assures his hearers 
that they can form for him “no better wish than this, that in the 
wider and more public and more responsible field of duty that is 
before me, I may never lose, and may never know a lessening of 
the confidence and the friendship of his Grace of Cashel (loud 
cheers).” There is plenty more of the same kind, but by this time 
our readers will probably have had enough of their Graces of 
Cashel and Dublin. 

‘Mr. Cuthbert Caeeenek cannot certainly be charged with an 
inadequate estimate of his own unique open for reconcili 
the quarrels of The Bible and the Age, by establishing once for 
“a consistent and verifiable interpretation of Scripture.” He 
begins by vbserving that nothing has hitherto been discovered 
“ better than the old and worn-out dogmas to support the failing 
credit of the Scriptures,” and claims to have le in the present 
volume that “ the true scope and meaning of the sacred writings 
have not yet been recognized,” in the course of eighteen centuries, 
but that he has now himself settled the question to the satisfaction 
of all “ who are not blinded by prejudice,” and that the “ theses ” 
he has established—there are just thirty of them—* have the force 
of axioms.” Part of the volume is taken up with a description of 
the relations of mind and matter, but its leading principle as re- 


gards the Bible is that, being desi for spiritual instruction, “ it 
can in no sense be regarded as a book of science or history ”—by 
which he means that the cosmogony of Genesis and the historical 


books constitute “ the true Scriptures,” and excludes from the Old 
Testament Canon Ezra, Esther, Ruth, Nehemiah, Chronicles, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solomon, and from the 
New Testament all the Epistles, which are indeed admirable and 
invaluable commentaries on Christian doctrine, but are “ not in- 

ired.” We are afraid Mr. Collingwood's ingenious argumenta- 
tion—which is not quite so original as he seems to imagine—will 
satisfy neither the defenders of the Bible nor the yotaries of the 
Zeitgeist. 

We can speak more favourably of Mr. Tymms’s of God. 
which is an endeavour to deal 
of faith in the present day, chiefly by the enforcement of certain 
preliminary truths, such as the existence of a Personal God, the 
possibility of Revelation, and the like, There is much s tive 
matter in the book throughout, but the author seems to be most 
at home in arguing on these points—as e.g. in his chapter on “ the 

ing with subjects more direc eological, as in parts of the 
chapter on the Mystery of Evil, nf in the later portion of the 
volume, which is concerned with the interpretation and authority 
of Scripture. He is certainly right in insisting that the great 
strife of our age is between theism and atheism, and that the 
former term cannot conveniently be restricted to a “ purely de- 
nominational title” for those who a ity 
while rejecting Revelation, whom he prefers hi to designate 
by the historical name of Deists, which they bore in the last 
century. The opening chapters on Materialism and Pantheism— 
which last includes a brief but effective discussion of the claim of 
ism—are among the best. As regards the vexed question of 
evolution, the author maintains that no Christian need object to it 
“as representing an order of ” while on the other hand, 


“asa theory of origins, it has not a word to say for itself,” but 
whether under the term “ origins” he seems to loclade origin of 
Species, or only the original creation of matter, is not explained. 
Mr. n may be right in saying in his Introduction to the 
translation of Stii Hours that the name of Rothe is not familiar 


to English readers, but he is at all events well known to theological 
students as one of the leading Lutheran divines of the present 
century, chiefly by his work on early Church History and still 
more by his Theologische Ethik, He had attended the lectures both 
of Neander and Schleiermacher, and was much influenced through 
life by the writings of Novalis, who represented the Romantic 
and Catholic school, though he never actually became a Roman 
Catholic; and the traces of all these various influences may be 
discovered in his own line of teaching. But the pietism which in 
Schleiermacher was purely subjective served with him to illustrate, 
not to override, the literal acceptance of Christian doctrine, and 
in some points, as e.g. in his view of a purgatorial intermediate 
state, in the Ethics, he approaches the Oatholic presentation of it 
more closely than is usual among his co-religionists. The present 
work, first published tive years after his death by Professor Nippold, 
is devotional and meditative, not controversial, 

We have had occasion in noticing former publications of his, to 
appraise Mr. Page Roberts's theory of Liberalism in Religion and 
his manner of expounding it, and there is nothing in the present 
volume to alter our previous estimate of either. He tells us that 
St. Paul is the apostle of religious Liberalism, that he hopes to 
show in a future work how admirably the Prayer Book—especially 
the Communion Office—“ serves to express the worship of a Liberal 
in religion,” and that his y are “ Liberal Unionists.” The 
volume —-. we think, dd his last—with a eulogium of 

. D. Maurice, from whose pulpit in Vere oo these 
more 


the late 
sermons were preached, but no two writers could well 
unlike in spirit or in style. 

It may be questioned whether the modern custom of collecting 
a Symposium of the most diverse writers on some disputed point 
of theology or practice is not becoming rather a nuisance. The 
various essays usually have little relation to each other; they are 
necessarily too short to do more than summarize the views of their 
respective authors; and they are apt to tell us little we did not 
know before. The present collection, republished from the Homi- 
letic Magazine, includes inter alios Jewish, Roman Catholic, 
Unitarian, Rationalist, Broad Church, High Church, Low Church, 
and Universalist contributors. It is published under a title 
clumsily ambiguous, meaning, Is it possible for those who die in 
sin to gain salvation by repentance after death? It is not always 
—_ clear, as for instance in Dr. Littledale’s paper, exactly what 

writer is driving at, though his argument seems to point to 
Universalism, but as a rule when we have seen the names we 
already know pretty well what each of the papers will contain. 

Mr. Charles informs us in his preface candidly, and quite cor- 
rectly, that originality is not to be looked for in his Sermons, 
and gives a list of well-known writers, ranging from Newman to 
Channing, to whom he is variously indebted. His volume has 
rather a “‘ Broad” colouring, and what a famous French her 
once observed of Dean Stanley’s theology might be applied to Mr. 
Charles’s—it is “dans le vague.” But its chief characteristic, if 
such it may be termed, appears to us to be that it is obtrusively 
commonplace. 

That is a criticism no one is likely to pronounce on Dr, bape ma 
Tessons of the Cross and Passion, comprising four courses of Lent 
Sermons, one of them on the Seven Words from the Cross, If 
there is no need to enter here on a detailed review, that is because 
from the time—now some forty years ago—when he first began to 

n widely growingly recognized as one @ most pop 

and impressive preachers A the Church of England. It may not 
be easy to define in what et he attraction consists. His 
sermons make no pretence to elaborate display of learning, or 
brilliant originality, or theological depth, but perhaps this very 
simplicity, which never degenerates into dulness or commonplace, 
and is instinct with a suppressed fervour of transparently genuine 
enthusiasm, constitutes their special charm. His p ing con- 
spicuously illustrates that “ sober standard of feeling in matters of 
practical religion ” which Keble declares to be next only in import- 
ance to a sound rule of faith; but if there is nothing new in the 
message delivered, there is always a freshness in manter of 
delivery which would preclude the most careless or most captious 
hearers from complaining that mt boom only listening to what 
they had heard fifty times before. hen he diverges into theo- 
logical discussion, Dr. Vaughan is not to our mind at his best, but 
that is comparatively seldom. His speciality is as a thoughtful 
and earnest practical preacher, and in his own special line he 
stands almost alone. 

Mr. Phillips Brooks enjoys, we believe, a considerable reputation 
as a preacher in his own country, and these Twenty Sermons may 
help to explain it. They are clever and suggestive essays rather 
than sermons, of a kind likely to take the fancy of an American 
audience, The doctrinal teaching is of the Broadest type, but 
of that peculiar kind which ostentatiously clings to the received 
orthodox terminology while investing it with a new and what to 
many will appear an arbi if not irrelevant sense. Thus, for 
instance, the baptism of chi is “not to be thought of for a 
moment” as having any ing on their salvation, but never- 
theless it “has a profound and beautiful significance,” &c., and 
so again the E ist must no longer be as “the 
mystic source of unintelligible influence,” &c., but as “the 
human Sacrament and rallying-place.” These Sermons bit 


in short in a sharp incisive style, if such a phrase may be used, 
a kind of Americanized Mauricianism. 
Mr. H. C. White has written a rather rambling disquisition of 
Church Establishment, 


over two hundred pages on Reform of the 
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with the same running title at the head of every page throughout, 
without any break into chapters or sections or any sort of margi 
notes of division, and with no table of contents or index. Under 
these circumstances we need hardly say that the book is trouble- 
some to read and still more troublesome to analyse. As far as 
we can gather, the author’s main proposals are that all private 
patronage should be abolished, and eve ish allowed to elect 
its own incumbent; that there shoul a redistribution of 

hial incomes; and that a national Association should be 
organized, with its headquarters in London and with local branches 
in every part of the country, in order to push these reforms 
through the House of Commons. The expediency of the last 
suggestion depends of course entirely on what may be thought of 
the other two, and to the first of them at all events most reason- 
able people will see many obvious objections; nor does it appear 
to us any sufficient answer to say that “he who objects to it 
should in consistency object to the people being allowed to 
choose members of Parliament.” The relations of a pastor to his 
flock and of a member to his constituents are not exactly 
analogous, 

Under the title of Blessings of the Tribes Mr. F. Whitfield has 
collected eighteen discourses on the blessings pronounced by Jacob 
on his sons, preached at St. Mary's, Hastings. It is satisfactory to 
learn that many of his hearers “ received instruction and blessing 
from them”; but we do not quite see why they should have been 

ublished. They are edifying but in no way remarkable, and 
ave less exegetical point than a series on the same subject lately 

published by the Rev. J. O. Bellett. Each sermon ends with a 
Piece of sacred poetry, sometimes signed with the writer’s name or 
initials ; whether the remaining pieces are meant to be regarded as 

iginal is not explained. 

- Professor Rawlinson is too well known an authority on such 
matters as are discussed in his Bible T aphy to stand in any 
need of an imprimatur. In his opening inquiry as to the site of 
the Garden of Eden he is no doubt searching out a army A which 
“ according to some is to be found only in Utopia,” though he gives 
his reasons for differing from them. But in his later chapters 
‘on the sites of ancient cities of Babylonia, Assyria, and Egypt, he 
is on familiar ground which few are better qualified to elucidate 
than himself. 

Prebendary Row has established by a series of brief but lucid and 
closely reasoned treatises his right to be heard on the evidences of 
Christianity. He explains in the Introduction to his present work 
that his method is to take as the key of the whole position the 
historical truth of the person and work of our Lord, as depicted in 
the Gospels, inasmuch as Christianity, unlike other known re- 
ligions, “is based on the person of its founder,” so that the whole 
controversy hinges on the reality of His character and resurrection 
as presented to us in the New Rnseuets “ the life of Christianity 
is staked on the truth of the Resurrection.” Mr. Row accordingly 
examines in the first part of the volume “ the moral evidence” of 
our Lord's character, as exhibited in the Gospels and exemplified in 
the history of the Church ; and in the second part the nature and 

f of the miraculous attestation of His teaching. The treatise 
4s especially designed for the use of “ busy men,” that is the great 
mass of inquirers who have no leisure or capacity for elaborate 
investigations, and they will find it to be a veritable multum in 
parvo, clear, t, and concise, without being sketchy or super- 


Dr. Warfield’s Textual Criticism of the New Testament is de- 
cigned by its author as a primer to the art rather than the science 

textual criticism, and as introductory to such larger works as 
‘Dr. Hort’s, whose conclusions he appears entirely to adopt. It is, 
like Mr. Miller's Textual Guide, noticed in our columns last year— 
who however differs widely from Dr. Hort on many points—in- 
tended for beginners, but it is not so clear and readable a treatise, 
and does not — to us to supply the same amount of useful 
‘information. t the author has evidently taken great pains in 
compiling it from various sources, and it may prove helpful to 
many students who wish to get some idea of the general lie of 


the subject. 

imple Readings on Some of the Parables is a little manual of 
devout reflections, intended apparently for children, published 
under the formal impri of Archbishop Walsh of Dublin. 
There is nothing in it to call for special remark. 


TRAVELS AND A TOUR.* 


He we have two voluminous books of travel, containi 
much that is picturesque and interesting, but which woul 
have gained considerably by compression. You may go round the 
lobe on a bicycle or drive across France in a dogcart, but the 
‘act of your travelling on a pair of wheels or on a single one 
does not make the sights more novel or original. Mr. Stevens, in 
his adventurous tour, has been anticipated by many a traveller ; 
and Mrs, Acland-Troyte, in the narrative of her French peregti- 
nations, has ignored the existence of accessible guide-books. t 
is most enjoyable in the experiences of the lady and the gentle- 
man is the characteristic and suggestive incidents arising out of 
their respective modes of conveyance. 


* Around the World on a Bicycle. By Thomas Stevens, From San 
Francisco to Teheran. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1887. 

From the Pyrenees to the Channel in a Dogeart. By C, E. Acland- 
Troyte, London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1887. 


Mr. Stevens deserves all the credit that is due to a bold under- 
taking. He had to face the extremes of temperature—frost and 
snow and blazing sunshine. He resolved to take the world just 
as it came, with its mountains, deserts, and unbridged rivers. He 
hazarded himself among peoples who object to the presence of 
stran; and among robber tribes who welcome them from inte- 
rested personal motives. His novel and peculiar method of pro- 

ion was likely to excite remark, to say the least of it, even 
in the societies that were semi-civilized ; while it was possible that 
the fanatical admirers of old customs might receive him as a 
special envoy from the Evil One. To do him simple justice, he 
wells very little on the awkward contingencies we have conj 
up. He knew that he had deliberately committed himself to “a 
big thing,” for failure would have been alike disappointing and 
humiliating. He was bound to go through with the business, 
and doubtless he was conscious of qualities which were likely to 
command success, He had pluck and coolness, and showed a 
judicious blending of the suaviter in modo with the fortiter in re, 
The heavy revolver he carried served for show rather than use. 
Repeatedly he pulled it out for a warning or a menace, but he 
never burned a single cartridge in anger. He could adapt himself 
with easy American versatility to all sorts of company in 
all circumstances. He was equally at home in the palace of the 
Shah, in the log shanty of some railway labourer in the Sierra, or 
under the brown tents of a Kurdish encampment. Yet in point of 
tongues he was even more slenderly equipped than in changes of 
raiment and toilette requisites. He may be said to have possessed 
no language but his own, with the exception of questionable scraps 
of broken French ; and all his talk was either carried on through 
casual interpreters, or by means of expressive pantomime and a few 
hrases picked up en route. He certainly made his way from San 
rancisco to Teheran; but it is only by something like poetical 
license that he can be said to have cycled it. For great part of 
the way, for various but very obvious reasons, the so-called roads 
were impracticable for “ wheeling,” and too often he had to plod 
forward on foot, laboriously pushing his bicycle before him. A 
facetious Irishman he met in the sage bush of the Laramie Plains 
put the matter to him truly and neatly. “ Faith,” said Pat, “oi 
cud roide a bicycle myself across the country, av yeez ud lit me 
wulluk it afut.” What were literally his labours began imme- 
diately after his departure, He had made his start from the 
Sacramento Valley in the middle of April, when the snows 
were still lying low and deep on the Sierra Nevada. He fol- 
lowed the railway track in crossing the mountains, taking ad- 
vantage of the snow-sheds and tunnels, and he found it hard work 
surmounting the obstacles which experienced mountaineers had 
pronounced impracticable. So far as the weather went there was 
nothing of that monotony of which he subsequently complained 
when passing the plains. There was an exciting, if not an agree- 
able, variety of sleet and storm, of rains and fogs. The passage of 
some of the skeleton bridges and unfenced viaducts tested his 
strength of head and his talents as a débutant on the tight-rope. 
Of the deserts beyond he naively remarks that, as a rule, they were 
by no means chent for cycling. They were the “ dreariest, 
deadest-looking country imaginable,” with whirlwinds of sand, 
like so many rushing smoke columns, winding about the wilder- 
ness in all directions, Yet even there he was occasionally con- 
soled by a stretch of alkali flat, sufficiently hard and smooth for 
playing croquet. Sensational pictures illustrate extraordinary 
perils, Revolver in hand, he stands facing a “mountain lion 
crouching for a spring in front of the bicycle. Holding up a 
flaring torch, he illuminates a mountain ledge, where, 
himself as small as possible between the precipice and the go’ 
he is shrinking from a stampede of wild mustangs, It is possi 
that in painting these pictures he has laid on the colours pretty 
ick ; in any case, he reached roads and civilization in safety. 
His trip from London to Constantinople was comparatively com- 
monplace; it has been mapped out from stage to s by 
Murray, Baedeker, and the Messrs, Cook. but bey the 
Bosphorus he was in a new, or rather in an old, world, where 
the inhospitable caravanserai does duty for the European inn, 
and where, with the best wishes in the world, the villagers 
can offer but meagre refreshments. He had been broken in to 
short commons and rough fare in the Balkans and Roumelia, but 
in some districts of Asia Minor it became a veritable struggle for 
existence. Fruit, water-melons, and flimsy unleavened cakes 
like sheets of blotting-paper, were only to be picked up at pre- 
carious stages; and it was a banyan day when at supper some 
local dignitary offered him the kabobs of the Canstentinasia sheath 
corners, or the pilau of the Arabian nights. Not infrequently he 
found the Mussulmans convivial ; in their domestic seclusion they 
set the prohibitions of their Prophet at defiance, and pledged 
their guest in a succession of cups of fiery arrack and other strong 
waters. Sometimes he saw his hospitable entertainers helped to 
their beds before he was left at liberty to seek his own. Now 
and again he had a brief time to recruit, when he was received by 
missionaries, European vice-consuls, or telegraph employés. But, 
asa rule, he fared roughly and was fleeced remorselessly by the 
keepers of miserable places of entertainment, who were delighted, 
in a double sense, to take the stranger in. It proved that his 
bicycle was in most places as good as a circular letter of intro- 
duction, Provoking curiosity everywhere, it disarmed inquiri 
Custom-house officials and city guards; and the Pasha or the Vali 
would invite the rider to a supper to be succeeded by a private 
performance. But, on the other hand, those perpetual exhibitions 
were the great trouble of the tour. Wherever Mr. Stevens stopped 
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or put up a crowd was craving and shouting for them; and, like 
the Americans who attended Martin Chuzzlewit’s levée, they 
were inclined to “rile up” if he were not complacent. It need 
hardly be said that a roughly-paved village street or a caravanserai 

ard was by no means well adapted to the niceties of the science. 

e glories of his professional reception culminated appropriately 
at Teberan, where he had gone into winter quarters when he 
brought this first instalment of his book to a conclusion, ‘The 
Shah took delight in doing the stranger honour, inviting him to 
an excursion to one of the summer palaces; and he can boast of 
having interrupted the manceuvres of a grand review of the troops, 
to the extreme satisfaction of all concerned, from the commander- 
in-chief down to the drummer-boys. 

From that dashing circumlocution of half the world it is some- 
what tame to turn to a dogcart drive through France. But Mrs. 
Acland-Troyte has written a pleasant book, although it is en- 
cumbered by ang cart of familiar scenes and by archzological 
and architectural disquisition with which we might have dis- 
pensed. Stripped of superfluities, the tale of the drive is light 
and lively. It was a party of four that started from St. Jean de 
Luz, and the party consisted of Mrs. Troyte and her husband; of 


. “Dolly,” a wiry and well-bred little French mare who did duty in 


the shafts ; and of “ Vic,” a fascinating little mongrel dog, much 
in the way of tyrannizing over her travelling companions, The 
habits and humours of “ Vic” and “ Dolly” make the charm of the 
volume. We take very kindly to Mrs. Troyte, because she is so 
sensitively sympathetic with dumb creatures. There are delightful 
descriptions of “ Vic” undera variety of circumstances ; for “the 
little lady ” was fastidious in her tastes, and a good deal of a hypo- 
chondriac when she fancied herself ailing. We are told dramatically 
how she shrank and shivered when set down in the cold beneath 
the Cirque of Gavarnie, trying to put as few of her feet as possible 
to the chilly ground. We are told how she would selfishly 
snuggle up and go off to sleep under the feet of her master and 
mistress, who were facing the bitter blasts; and we are interested 
in her attachment to her special piece of sacking, without which 
she would never repose under a roof. There isa capital anecdote 
of a game at romps with a young donkey; when “ the poor little 
fellow,” having unintentionally insulted his canine playfellow, 
was surprised and disgusted at her knocking off from the game. 
As for “Dolly,” she was not only serviceable but delight- 
ful. She was as willing to go as she was easy to handle. 
She was always ready to rest and eat, and if her supper 
was unduly delayed, she would call for her oats like a Christian. 
The tour must have been pleasant, though Mrs, Troyte, to 
our taste, delays too long among the familiar valleys and baths 
of the Pyrenees. It becomes more interesting to us when she 
takes us among such as Richelieu, created at the com- 
mand of the great Cardinal ; or Fontevrault, the burying-place of 
the Plantagenet Kings. And it was not only pleasant but 
almost incredibly cheap. For the whole party, “ Vic” included, 
the daily expense wane 18s. 6d., and when subsequently they 
retraced their way towards the South, thanks to their previous 
experiences, the daily average had fallen by four shillings. The 
explanation is that, although in the towns they put up at the best 
hotels, as a rule they baited at road-side auberges and slept in 
country inns. Undoubtedly their mode of travelling had its 
drawbacks. In the poorest of the auberges they found good and 
clean beds, but, almost without exception, the floors and every- 
thing else were abominably filthy. In the hotels of the second 
class the chief patrons are the commercial travellers. But 
these is-voyayeurs can appreciate good cooking, and in each 
of the inns they specially affected the breakfasts and the dinners 
were beyond reproach. To those who may be tempted to 
imitate her example Mrs. Acland-Troyte gives some admirable 
and practical hints as to how to pick up a suitable horse for such 
& journey, and how to handle him so as to bring him home in 

condition, But when all is said, what with the chances of 

weather, and the certainty of a great deal of detestable 
accommodation, a long driving tour of kind must be a dis- 


agreeably speculative enterprise. 


NOVELS AND STORIES. 


[HE title of A Choice of Chance would be equally descriptive 
read backwards, but it is, barring its autobiographical form, 
and a very unnecessary piling up of horrors respecting the 
heroine's birth, both a pretty and a clever book, Miss Audry 


* A Choice of Chance. By William Dodson. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 1887. 
Author of “Jill” &c. London: 
0. 1887. 
gna Hazzleden. By Hugh Westbury. London: Macmillan & 
1887. 
Caterina. By the Author of “Lauterdale.” London: Hurst & 
Blackett, Limited. 1887. 
My Brother Yves. Pierre Loti. Translated from the French 
Mary P. Fletcher. a Vizetelly & Co. 1887. ty 
Uncle Reuben’s Secret, By Kate Wood, Author of “ Bell” &c, 
& Co. 7887. 
feck or Nothing. Mrs. Lovett-Cameron, Author of “{n a Grass 
White & Co 1887. 
Girl in a Thousand. By Jean Middlemass, Author of “ Dandy” &c. 
London and New York : Warne & Co. 1887. 


Dalrymple is a pleasant, ladylike girl, who mostly avoids the 
90 1s that surround her in consequence of the way Mr. 

chosen that her story shall be told. She is also a clever 
young woman, and hits off the characteristics of the ple 
amongst whom she lives in a crisp, bright way, as truthful as it 
is amusing; her aunt, with her curious mixture of selfishness and 
religion, worldliness and (imaginary) self-sacrifice, is amusingly 
lifelike, and looks uncommonly like a but slightly exaggerated 
portrait. Then, again, the description of a wonderful specimen of 
advanced womanhood, who has cut herself adrift from all family 
ties, and “ writes articles and things in reviews, and doesn't 
believe in anything in earth or heaven,” and “cannot tell you 
what she is in English—only in German, when it sounds very 
long, very ugly, and ends in enke”—quite disposes the reader to 
orm 3 in Mrs. Dalrymple’s thankfulness at her German being 
limited. 

What's in a name ? is a question Miss Dillwyn would probably 
not answer in quite the same spirit as Juliet of old, for, if we 
mistake not, she has already succumbed to the charm of the 
name forming part of the title of this her last effort—though no 
longer content with “ Jill” tout court, she now calls in allitera- 
tion’s artful aid and has bestowed on her heroine a “ Jack ” 
altogether worthy of her. The said “Jill,” otherwise Gilbertina 
Trecastle, is decidedly a woman of the period, and as untram- 
melled by conventionality as (feminine) heart could wish, at. 
whether a real Sir John would come to look on her so favourably 
as Miss Dillwyn’s pet “ Jack-a-dandy ” does, is, to say the least, 
doubtful. Her defaulter sheet is scarcely a clean one, even if, like 
Sir John Falstaff of old, she can deny having “ kissed the keeper's 
daughter,” in other words, the valet, with whom her jeunesse 
orageuse has brought her in contact. The worst to be said of her is 
that she is an embodiment of the modern doctrine, that to be strong 
and honest a woman must cast away the gentle reticences hitherto 
considered inalienable from real womanliness, There is a foil to 
this strong-minded young woman in the shape of a Miss Ellen 
Morton, as timid, young-ladylike, and, needless to add, as silly as 
heart can desire, the ward of a most melodramatic couple, whose 
very transpontine attempts on her purse and person bring about 
the catastrophe, and the breaking of Jill's head with a poker, an 
accident so far beneficial to the young lady that she becomes a 
trifle less wildly eccentric on her recovery. The story ends joyfully 
with a peal of wedding bells, and the reader closes the book in 
full sympathy with “ Mr. Brown,” a would-be comic valet, who 
quits his master’s service on the latter's marriage. 

Frederick Hazzleden wight justitiably be dismissed at the first 
volume with Christopher Sly’s remark, “ A very excellent piece of 
work; would ’twere done.” It abounds in such painfully good 
and high falutin’ sentiment on the part of everybody, that an 
ordinary mortal unaccustomed to such altitudes becomes depressed. 
It is the story of a virtuous young man, who aspires to represent 
and benefit his country in Parliament, falls amongst dynamiters, 
and gets terribly bothered between the fascinations of his proper 
Jiancée and those of a wonderful young person, sister to the 
dynamiter aforesaid, who is t on the rights and wrongs of 
“my country” and the working-man. In consequence of his 
imprudence in the selection of his friends Mr. Hazzleden involves 
himself in one or two and ends by 
very narrowly escaping penal servitude at least for an explosion 
they bring about in Westminster Abbey, and for which the 
dynamiters sister, a miraculously attractive and innocent youn, 
woman, gets taken to prison, where she dies, leaving Frederick 
Hazzleden to erect a monument to her memory, or settle her 
funeral expenses, we forget which, and return to his senses and 
his love at his leisure, 

Caterina is another Irish novel, though of a different sort 
from Frederick Hazzleden, and, but for an exasperating use, 
not to say abuse, of capitals for all sorts of nouns, and a 
good-natured tendency to instruct the gentle reader in all the 
ins and outs of the Austro-Prussian War from the author's point 
of view, might be heartily recommended. The action wanders 
from Ireland to London and Austria, in all three of which the 
author of Lauterdale is very fairly at home—in Ireland especially. 
He gives some pleasant sketches of life and scenery in the dis- 
tressful country. There is a wholesome absence of cant about 
the allusions to Irish life and politics, which latter do not obtrude 
themselves more than seems unavoidable in anything connected 
with the Emerald Isle. The Irish-Italian prima donna who gives 
her name to the book is a very fascinating person, but the real 
heroine is bonnie Kate Harding, a lovable charming girl, for 
whose sake it is quite natural every one should put themselves 
about—which it must be confessed they do after a fashion more 
common in novels than in real life, . Twiss, the Irish land 
agent, Colonel Harding, the cankered, disappointed old soldier, 
amenable to nothing but his niece’s pretty coaxing, Con the 
boatman, and sev others, are all , or at all events in- 
teresting, company; whilst the description of how Harry and 
Herbert Harding put young Twiss on board the Italian vessel 
reads like a real adventure, 

My Brother Yves is one of Messrs. Vizetelly’s one-volume 
novels, and, tho admirably translated, could scarcely seem 
more un-English if presented in the original French. The story 
(though it is scarcely so much that as a series of studies from life) 
is, to —_ with, outside our experience, and the intercourse 
between Yves and the narrator, an officer of the French navy, is, 
to our English ideas, so utterly impossible, using the word in its 
French sense—not only impossible in fact, but in theory also— 
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that it is hard to get into sympathy with either characters 
or author, although M. Pierre Loti has evidently a thorough 
acquaintance with the country and the le he describes. Some 
of the descriptions of scenery and life in the out-of-the-way parts 
of Brittany are admirable; but of M. Pierre Loti we need say 
little. In justice to Mrs. or Miss Mary F. Fletcher it must be 
recorded that her translation is an admirably fluent one, though 
occasionally it is possible to suspect it to be an almost too literally 
correct one, and to fancy that a possibly more grammatically in- 
correct rendering would at times have given the spirit of the 
iginal more adequately. 

ncle Reuben's Secret is a pretty, wholesome story, to be cor- 
dially recommended to any one in search of a birthday gift to a 
half-grown girl, whose brothers, moreover, will fully appreciate 
the occasional glimpses of schoolboy life it gives, and will most 
certainly enjoy the thrashing administered to the would-be 
murderer of “Scamp” by “ Uncle Growly Owly.” The materials 
of which it is composed are old, cortainy y, and are perhaps not 
presented in a particularly novel form; still they are pleasantly 
used, and, after all, a story of unselfish love and of faults heartily 
repented of and atoned for, can scarcely, if at all decently told, be 
commonplace; and Uncle Reuben’s Secret is far more than decently 
told, and has plenty of hearty fun mixed with its wiser teaching. 

Neck or Nothing is precisely the shilling dreadful we expect 
from Mrs. Lovett-Cameron, and, take it all in all, is not a bad speci- 
men of its kind ; for it is pleasant, easy reading, and the characters 
act in @ way one can understand. 

A Girl in a Thousand is another shilling’s worth, and a very 
good shilling’s worth too, though it may not ag suit some 
tastes as well as Mrs. Lovett-Cameron’s rattling little tale. All 
the same, it isa very pretty story, all the prettier perhaps that 
every thing is not left quite couleur de rose; and a determination 
to “ carry their burden nobly,” and to strive to do the work set 
before them “ wisely and well,” is as good a termination for the 
characters as may be. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA.* 


S° many catchpenny books on the occasion of the Jubilee have 

been and continue to be published, and the work of noticing 
them is so irksome, that we approached Mr. Ward's portly volumes 
with a feeling of reluctance, A moment's examination dispelled 
it completely. It is always pleasant to see a piece of work well 
done, and it is so doubly at the present moment when so much 
poor work is before us. Indeed, it will hardly be too much to say 
that Mr. Ward's volumes alone seem to come up to the high level 
required by the occasion. He has obtained in most cases the 
assistance of the best authorities in their several departments, and 
where a less known name is appended toa chapter we find after 
reading it that Mr. Ward has chosen wisely, and has gone to the 
right quarter for the required article. The only drawback is the 
absence of any index, and even of an adequate table of contents. 
This deficiency seriously mars the usefulness of the book; but it 
must more probably be alleged against the publishers than the 
editor, and is in any case evidence of a very petty and mistaken 
spirit of economy on the part of some one concerned. 

The first volume contains eleven articles, besides the editor's 
introduction and a “note” of eight pages. The second volume 
comprises fourteen articles and three long “ notes.” There are in 
each volume two or three maps showing the percentage of in- 
crease and decrease in the population of England, Wales, Scotland, 
Treland, and London, between 1831 and 1881. The first three 
articles in the first volume are by the editor. The introduction sum- 
marizes the progress of the past fifty years, and may be taken as an 
amplification of this sentence on its last page :—“ That the throne 
should have been occupied for half a century by a woman of ex- 
emplary life, who from the beginning formed an accurate view of 
her constitutional position, and who, in spite of difficulties in- 
numerable, and cf the most cruel of all bereayements, has con- 
tinued to fill that position with remarkable success, is matter not 
only for satisfaction as to the past, but for confidence as to the 
future.” This is followed by a description of the “ Legislation of 
the Reign,” in which Mr. Ward mentions the men improve- 
ments in the criminal law, in factory law, and in the laws of 
marriage and inheritance ; and the alterations of the franchise and 
of the land and game laws, among other changes. Mr. Ward also 
summarizes the foreign policy of England, in a chapter too abso- 
lutely colourless, ag speaking, to be as interesting as it 
might have been made. Sir William Anson writes nearly fifty 

on “Constitutional Development,” and is followed by two 
of the most interesting papers in the whole book, Lord Wolseley 
on “The Army ” and Sir C. W, Wilson on “The Ordnance Survey.” 
It is “grateful and comforting” in these alarmist times to find that 
Lord Wolseley has an army to write about, but he might have 
said something more about the Volunteers, Lord Brassey follows 
on “The Navy,” and includes in his chapter contributions from 
Sir Nathaniel Barnaby, who sketches the introduction of ironclad 
steamers ; Captain Orde Browne, who treats of heavy guns ; Colonel 
Percy Smith, who describes the dockyards ; and Captain Wharton, 
R.N., who writes about the voyages of exploration undertaken 
during the present reign. Lord Justice Bowen on “ The Admini- 
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stration of the Law,” and Mr. Leonard Courtney on “ Finance,” 
come next, with Dr. Hatch on “ Religion and the Churches,” Mr. 
Ward on “Colonial Progress,” Sir Henry Maine on “ India,” and 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett on “ Ireland,” concluding the first 
volume. The second volume comprises papers on “ Wealth,” by 
Mr. Giffen ; “Industrial Association,” by Mr. Mundella; “ Loco~ 
motion,” by Mr. Ward; “Agriculture,” by Sir James Caird,; 
“Cotton,” by Mr. Stagg; and “ Iron,” by Sir Lowthian Bell. All 
these articles are of the most serious character, by authors spe- 
cially conversant with the dry statistics they detail; but the 
general reader will probably turn with greater pleasure to those 
that follow Mr. Arnold’s paper on “Schools” and Mr. Fyffe’s 
on “ Universities”—those, namely, on “Science,” by Professor 
Huxley; on “ Medicine and Surgery,” by Dr. Carter; on “ Lite- 
rature,” by Mr. Garnett; and on “ Art,” by Mr. Ward. The 
second volume concludes with a survey of the “Drama” of the 
reign, by Mr. Archer, and of “ Music,” by Mr, Parratt. 

It will have been seen from this summary that the contents of 
Mr. Ward’s compilation are very miscellaneous. He has given 
us not a history of the reign, but materials for a history, not a 
narrative, but a commentary. It is hardly possible except to 
people who were born before the Queen's accession, and whose 
memory is active and accurate, to estimate the number and extent 
of the political, social, and domestic changes which have taken 
ey: in fifty years. Many of us remember when railways were 

ut just coming into use, and when it cost more and took more 
time to go to Richmond than it would now to go to Brighton. 
Lord Brougham in 1830 wrote with indignation of “the folly of 
seven hundred people going fifteen miles an hour in seven car- 
riages,” and Thiers considered “ steam locomotion of comparatively 
little importance, as its use would necessarily be confined to short 
lines in the neighbourhood of large towns.” As to ships, as late 
as 1837 “there were grave doubts as to the expediency of em- 
ploying engines of 440 horse-power.” The improvements in the 

owledge of physical science, as described by Professor Huxley, 
amount to a revolution. Fifty years ago it was still, after centuries 
of speculation, in its infancy. The made of late is due to 
“ a new nature, the existence of which is dependent upon men’s 
efforts, which is subservient to their wants, and which would dis- 
appear if man’s shaping and guiding hand were withdrawn.” Pro- 
fessor Huxley considers that the test achievements in this 
line are the doctrines of the molecular constitution of matter, of 
the conservation of energy, and of evolution. Unscientific readers 
will not find it a thay | to follow him in the demonstration of 
these views. Perhaps the most remarkable of all the changes 
wrought in fifty years is that described by Dr. Brudenell Carter 
under “ Medicine and Surgery.” He has set down his account of 
the chief advances in the art of restoring health “in a manner 
intelligible to non-medical readers,” in this respect differing from 
Professor Huxley, whose scientific terms are by no means suited 
to the general reader. Macaulay, writing of the death-rate of 
one in twenty-three in London in 1685, added that in his day, or 
about 1845, only one inhabitant of London in fi died. In the 
middle of 1885 Dr. Carter points out that as much p: had 
been made in improved sanitation as answered to the whole 
improvement of the previous one hundred and sixty years. If 
the London death-rate as it was between 1838 and 1842 had 
been maintained between 1880 and 1884, no fewer than 17,328 
people would have died, in what Dr, Carter calls “the metro- 
polis,” in each of the five years, who were preserved alive as 
events actually occurred. He points out the difficulty of dividi 
these results between preventive and curative medicine, 
puts much of it down to increased cleanli Dr. Snow's 
famous discovery of the connexion between an outbreak of cholera 
and the use of contaminated water in 1849, and Dr. Budd’s proof 
in 1857 that typhoid fever was caused by a similar kind of con- 
tagion, are mentioned and described with their results, as well 
as the researches of M. Pasteur. Dr. Carter speaks very seriously 
of the difficulty in making advances in sanitary precautions and of 
the enforcement of sanitary laws, and adds, significantly, that 
“the making of laws is dependent upon professional politicians, 
who, by the exigencies of party strife, are frequently brought more 
or less under bondage to fools.” He next notices the gradual 
fusion which is taking place between medicine and surgery, and 
the “ ascertainment of facts as distinguished from symptoms,” 
which led to the virtual abolition of bleeding. “There are, pro- 
bably, few practitioners under fifty who have either performed 
or witnessed the operation,” which, nevertheless, was at the 
beginning of the present reign quite as common as tooth-drawing 
is now. We cannot follow Dr. Carter through his account of the 
discovery and introduction of anesthetics and the use of anti- 
septic precautions, but may briefly recommend his paper as the 
record of a series of progressive steps and improvements which 
as long as they are remembered will reflect credit on the age. 

The chapter on Art is by Mr. Ward, who traces the present 
developments of English painting from their beginnings under 
Turner, Mulready, Wilkie, and Landseer, who were the most 
eminent artists in 1837. Chantrey and Gibson were the most 
eminent sculptors, and architecture was chiefly represented by Sir 
Charles Barry. The pre-Raphaelite movement, the foundation 
and extension of schools of art, Mr. Ruskin’s influence, the pro- 
gress of the National Gallery, and the improvements in water 
colours are among the topics of which Mr. Ward treats, The 
account he gives of sculpture is encouraging; and, in describing 
the architectural movement, he rightly assigns a higher place to 
Street than to Scott. There are many interesting passages in 
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this chapter which we must leave unnoticed. In summing up an 
opinion on the whole work, we may pick out for mee» praise, 
besides the articles which we have noticed at some length, 
Sir Rowland Blennerhassett’s “Ireland,” a remarkably original 
end thoroughly sensible essay, with which we may class Mr. 
Courtney’s “ Finance ” and Sir Henry Maine's “ India.” 


MR. PUNCH’S VICTORIAN ERA.* 


MONG the numerous ideas, good and bad, of Jubilee celebra- 
tion, not the worst by any means bas been that which 
mpted Mr. Punch to compile from his own a series of 
ictorial illustrations of the political and social history of Her 
Majesty's reign. The way in which this had best be done must 
have been the subject of much conversation with Toby; and we 
are not sure that that excellent dog has given quite the best 
advice in recommending a kind of annals or diary sometimes 
taken from Punch’s own pages, sometimes written for the purpose, 


- but containing entries which are not always illustrated by the 


accompanying cartoons and their legends. 1t might perhaps have 
been little less instructive and more amusing to attempt no con- 
tinuity, but just to explain each picture as it appears. However, 
we ro Arne Ee with the utmost frankness that, if this plan had 
been adopted, some critics would probably have asked Mr. Punch 
why he did not adopt the other. One other thing, and one only, 
we have against an exceedingly agreeable publication, It is 
delightful to see that neither Mr. Punch, nor Toby, nor any of 
the legitimate company is responsible for the terrible Jubilee 
Ode with which the book opens, for itissigned “ E. J.M.,”and E. J. M. 
are not the initials even of the Baby. Probably Mr. Punch, who 
ides himself both on loyalty and good-nature, was anxious to 
show that H-s R-y-] H-ghn-ss the Pr-nce of W-l-s did not select 
the absolutely worst poet of the nation for a similar performance. 
Certain it is that if E. J. M. has great genius, the great genius of 
E. J. M. has (as the greatest genius among Mr. Punch’s flock once 
said) deserted him upon this occasion. Let us reason no more of 
E. J. M., but pass to the pleasanter subject of the feast (not at all 
of stone) put once more in most satisfactory form by Mr. Punch 
{who is not in the least like the Commander) before the public. 

It is known that Mr. Punch, with a modesty that did him credit, 
refused to begin his reign at the same time as Queen Victoria, and 
gave the Queen, in consideration of her youth and sex, four years 
start. He has supplied the gap in the history here, but has natur- 
ally not illustrated it—an action which would have taken the 

off his former forbearance. It is also known (to with 
fees of our fun) that it was some time before the admirable succes- 
sion of caricaturists who are now re’ ted by Messrs. Tenniel, 
Du Maurier, Sambourne, and Keene showed itself in full strength. 
The early plates, by Henning and Hine, exhibit a certain un- 
certainty of manner—an air as of men who were trying 
to leave the old styles and had not succeeded in elaborating 
new ones, together with a great inability to catch likenesses. 
Mr. Henning, in particular, seems in sketches of almost exactly 
the same date to have drawn Her Majesty as half a dozen 
different young women, and he never, despite the ability of some 
of his composition (which seems to have been his — point), 
appears to have hit upon that kind of typical likeness, half-por- 
trait, half-caricature, but always identical and recognizable, which 
is the soul of popular burlesque drawing of the political kind. 
But this reproach was soon removed by the appearance of Leech, 
who, however, himself took some time to find his way. Though 
he never became in popular estimation the equal of some of his 
a and followers as a political caricaturist, and though 
social sketches have in the general memory almost wiped ‘the 
others out, he had evidently no small aptitude for the more diffi- 
cult, but, when well done, more permanent as well as higher mode. 
And then before long we have the ever-delightful Dicky Doyle, 
far from ill even at the larger efforts, but unapproachable at those 
famous little crowds of outlined figures which hosts of followers 
have imitated since, but have never surpassed, and even in Mr. 
Furniss’s case, despite his more regular drawing and fuller in- 
sinuation of meaning, have rarely equalled. The two parts only 
go down to the spring of 1852, thus covering rather more than 
ten years, so we have plenty to look forward to. 

In turning over the pages we cannot of course single out all 
that are interesting, but we must mentionsome. The first, perhaps, 
that have great merit are the two early Leeches (facing each other, 
as it happens) of the “ Political Rebeccaites” and of Wellington 
as Ring-master and Brougham as Clown. The first shows 
strongly that not altogether wholesome influence of Cruikshank 
which is so evident in Leech’s earlier book illustrations, There is 
& good deal of advance in the “ Grasshoppers’ Feast” (the Queen 
in the City). As a caricature of the general historical kind, “ The 
Railway Juggernaut of 1845” is striking, and in a style which has 
been unduly neglected of late. Almost everybody must remember 
at least at second hand, the “ I’m afraid you're not strong enough 
for the place, John,” and the “ Farewell Benefit of Manager Peel,” 
With a policeman collaring an cbstreperous person of Jewish ap- 
ne in the pit; and the “ Every Inch a Sailor,” representing 

.. Lewis Morris's patron as a very nice little tar supplying Her 
Majesty's seamen with the means of outraging the feelings of Sir 


Wilfrid Lawson. And then comes the famous cut of Mr. Disraeli 
as the “ rising generation,” having “ made arrangements to smash 
everybody.” The republication of this, by the way, does you 
credit, Mr. Punch; for, as you will admit, the laugh has turned 
the other way a long time ago, and it has to be admitted 
that this overdressed little dandy did smash everybody be- 
fore he had done with them. But the pieces in the long suit 
of Punch v, Dizzy were published collectively long. , and 
a very good volume they made. It is again noticeable, and to 
Mr. Punch’s credit, that he has by no means omitted to record 
the instances where he was wrong or failed. The ridicule of the 
Duke of Wellington’s most salutary and alas! by no means 
obsolete warning as to the insufficient state of the National 
Defences was most certainly not the wisest of Mr. Punch’s pro- 
ceedings, and curiously enough it rather affected his literary and 
say merits. The grin on the countenance of Leech’s British 
ion as the Duke is tickling him is indeed all that can be desired, 
and the sketches of the heroic Joinville wearing “la sévére tenue 
du bord” in Doyle's “Foray of the French” are delicious 
throughout; but that is the most that can be said. Perhaps 
the best of Doyle’s large compositions, and those which show 
most what a loss Mr. Punch had of him when they quar- 
relled about that little matter, are the two Forty-eight pic- 
tures—the Roulette Game, with crowned heads looking astonied 
at the ball rolling, and the Great Sea Serpent of Liberty 
towering above the diminutive ship of —— The drawing of 
both might :perhaps be improved, but a slight failure in draw- 
ing is never fatal to a caricature. This (1848-9) was, in fi 
one of Mr. Punch’s most brilliant years. Lord John on the 
working his way painfully up the inclined plane ; Doyle's “ Queen 
Canute”; the altogether admirable “ Great Demonstration ” (where 
biand Authority, which has not grown wiser nor remains so wise, 
politely informs Mob-Orator that it is the intention to prohibit 
that demonstration, py Mob-Orator informs the myrmidon 
of any! that he shall go home to his tea) ; “ The Parliamentary 
Tests,” “The Alderman and the Apothecary,” “ Young France's 
New Toy ” (in which Young France is so uncommonly like Lord 
Randolph Churchill that, considering Lord Randolph’s birth in 
that very year—1849—it is quite uncanny), “Cock-a-doodle- 
Doo” { @ enormous farmer, standing stiff and helpless, with a 
kind of Dizzy-Midget in front of him), the Jew Bill on the floor 
of the House of Lords, Doyle's crush for Jenny Lind, and (again, 
one of the most famous of all) the rival omnibus cads struggling 
for that unprotected female Agriculture, “ Lord John Taking the 
Measure of the Colonies,” “Saucy Jack Russell,” and others too 
many to mention, make a series of cartoons which have certainly 
not surpassed since in the same time, and which have not 
chiefly with the Papal Aggression business, 
e next series iefly wi i 
of which unlucky affair—unlucky all round, not least to Mr, 
Punch—perhaps the only result that can be looked back on with 
entire satisfaction is the immortal “ Boy who chalked up ‘ No 
ees ’ and ran away,” ove of the few caricatures which and 
will remain, historical, Then we plunge into the year of the 
Exhibition (which Mr. Punch first opposed, but to which he 
reconciled himself and “ The Judicious 
Bottleholder,” only less famous than the “ No eee aS the 
series of attacks on Louis Napoleon, already “ Man of ber,” 
but not yet Emperor. 

It is curious, among the many curiosities which such a series 
provides, to note how even in the course of much less than half a 
century types die out. Already, for instance, the once-familiar 
Yankee of these sketches—with Panama hat, long-tailed coat, 
long ragged hair, a cigar which is much more like a cheroot in his 
mouth, and his feet and legs anywhere but in the normal relation 
of place to his head—has become a thing of the museum, not of 
the newspaper, and, whether we love America or not, i 
in some respects with justice. For will not the modern Yankee 
put up with anything rather than the absence of what he is 

leased to call a barber's shop? Other things of the same 
ind might be noted, but none perhaps so considerable as this, 

And so farewell to a publication of which Mr. Punch will have 
no difficulty in keeping up the interest, and which deserves a wide 
sale, especially in these hot days, when objects of attention should 
not be too exhausting. There is plenty of matter to come, and 
one kind of matter which has next to no representation here, 
For in the period covered by these two parts, England took 
little part in foreign politics, and had no ~~ 7 war whatever, 
which was, perhaps, the reason why Mr. Punch used, not very 
laugh at the army, and has seemed the 

-world cry at a “standing army” altogether, many 
things have happened since then. 


THE GAME OF CRICKET.* 


Hy BBE is a book you can recommend to a friend; a good 
book, on a good subject, by a good fellow. Mr. Gale writes 
about cricket from every position in the field, so to speak, except 
that of the systematic historian. He is the moralist, the philo- 
sopher, the instructor, the story-teller of cricket. Like the 
Spartans, as described by Plato, “ concerning the heroes, and the 
old families, and generally about all archeology, he is an eager 


* Mr. Punch’s Victorian Era, Parts I. and Il. London: Bradbury 
Agnew, & Co. 1887. 


* The Game of Cricket. By Frederick Gale. London: Swan 
&Co. 1887. 
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listener.” He has sat at the feet of Fuller Pilch, and of an ancient 
Mr. Woolgar, who remembered things of old. He has visited 
Hambledon, and gazed on Broad Halfpenny, now desolate of 
delight, and under what passes for cultivation. But Mr. Gale, 
though a pious pilgrim and a collector of traditions, has not 
chosen to ete Memelt to systematic research. That is what 
we want (though we want books like Mr. Gale’s also) in the 
study of cricket. The diligent compiler of Lillywhite’s Scores 
and the learned Mr. Charles Box were industrious and acute men, 
and gleaned much erudition. But they were not precisely on the 
level of modern historical accuracy. They did not give their 
references carefully, they left the reconstruction of the history of 
cricket to a late generation sadly to seek for documents. To give 
only one example—the books about cricket all refer to a mention 
of the game quoted in Russell's History v Guildford (1801) from 
the “Constitutions Book of Guildford.” But they do not give the 
initials of the historian Russell; they do not give the pege in his 
book, and as to that bovk, having searched the British Museum 
and other libraries diligently, we have found as yet no example of 
it. The extract quoted says, in the fortieth year of Elizabeth, a dis- 
pute arising about a parcel of ground, one witness declared that, 
when a schoolboy, he with others “did run and play there at 
cricket and other plays.” Mr. Box, too, quotes a work published 
in 1685, The Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, in which a bumpkin 
mentions a cricket-ball. But who was the author of The 
Mysteries of Love and Eloquence, and where can it be found? Mr. 
Gale has either neglected such researches, or has found nothing, 
and our knowledge of the game does not practically go much 
further back than the G@ man’s Magazine of 1745, Hayman’s 
icture of 1743, and a curious undated old picture at Lord's, It 
gs over the door leading from the large room into the com- 
mittee-room. The bats are of prodigious hugeness, and square- 
leg was apparently the favourite hit. There are no fewer than 
three square-legs, one behind another in a straight line, the 
furthest off disappearing in the distance. 

We must take Mr. Gale’s collection of papers and remarks as 
he has chosen to give them; he does not write so much for 
researchers as for young players. In them he encourages a noble 
enthusiasm, and the cardinal virtues of lively fielding, con- 
scientious practice, modesty, pluck, and punctuality. He remains 
an admirer of times past, when there was no gate-money, when 
there were no wandering clubs, no running away by early trains, 
no lawn-tennis, no care about averages, no we no gloves, no 
cigarettes, when John Small brought the Duke of Devonshire’s 
violin as well as his bat, and when hearty Tom Sueter sang, 
But Mr. Gale is ready to admit that matches were played, at 
least nominally, for such large sums as 1,000/.; that Belham 
says matches were often sold; and that a certain lord used 
to play chiefly for the money of the sweepstakes that went 
to the highest scorer. This noble lord appears to have been 
in the way of visiting the scorers’ table, and, epparently: of cor- 
rupting these men by a commission on his winnings. Mr. Gale 
will admit that nothing quite so mean is any longer possible. He 
also admits that the “ Catherine Wheel” style of bowling has 
enabled bowlers to acquire a double break, and he thinks the style 
of playing to the on is better and more scientific than the old 
“blind swipe” to leg. We confess toa predilection for the said 
blind swipe; it was an exceedingly comfortable sensation when the 
ball went quite square for five or six. Another innovation is “ the 
pickin up the ball in the act of running, and throwing her in, 
instead of turning round and heading the ball, and then throwing.” 
Nobody who saw Gunn in the Gentlemen and Players Match at 
Lord's on Tuesday but will admit the new practice to be a great 
improvement, and one of the most beautiful feats of graceful agility 
that can be witnessed. Indeed, Gunn's fielding in that match was 
simply perfect, and almost incredible in its dexterity and elegance. 
The running out of Mr. Buckland and Mr. Appleby in the second 
innings was accomplished with a grace which raises cricket to the 
level of a fine art. Meanwhile, Mr. Gale regrets the disappearance 
of leg-shooters ; perhaps the great care now given to grounds has 
destroyed the conditions which made shooters very frequent pheno- 
mena, But on country grounds even half-volleys shoot now and 
then; nor can a more dangerous ball be desired. About leg 
before wicket Mr. Gale writes in a strain of manly and indignant 
eloquence with which we thoroughly sympathize, But it is not 
easy to believe that creases at right angles to the present creases 
will ever be adopted. Cricketers are a conservative people, and 
would not like to see the wicket painted in the semblance of a 
Lilliputian lawn-tennis court. 

Among Mr. Gale's collections of traditions the best are the 
reminiscences of Fuller Pilch and of Mr. Woolgar. A thousand 
years hence, when German critics rake over the records of the 
extinct English race, they will certainly prove Fuller Pilch to be 
® mere mythical hero, an euhemeristic and anthropomorphic 
“ envisagement ” of the Full Pitch. And very probably they will 
think that full pitches were yorkers, and mix Ulyett up with 
Ulalume. These are gloomy forebodings; it is better to return 
to the memories of Mr. Woolgar. 

Mr. Woolgar was an actcr, the father of Mrs. Alfred Mellon. 
He had often ages (on the boards) with Kean. His grand- 
father was one of the famous old Hambledon Club, and Mr. 
Woolgar's own first match was played more than seventy years 
ago. Cricket, it seems, wasa Sunday game when George ILI. was 
king; would it were still a Sunday game io all country parishes! 
Certainly it is better than the rival diversions of “ daffing,” of 
drinking, of sleeping, and of telling rural contes and fabliaur in a 


dry ditch. Only two stumps were used at first, and these appear 
(judging from pictures) to have been sloped backwards. The one 
long bail appears, in Hayman’s picture, to project beyond the sides 
of the stumps, Hayman’s picture represents rural cricket, with 
country fellows playing, but the umpire and the man beside him 
are gentlemen in cocked hats and laced waistcoats. This group is 
designed with the grace of Gravelot, well preserved by Benoist, 
the French engraver. The picture was made, with others of 
sliding, battledore, blind-man’s buff, and see-saw, for Vauxhall 
Gardens. Mr. Woolgar’s recollections are a little disjointed, and 
include a memory of a catch made by one Jurd, a gardener, 
after making “a desperate mere across a stream.” 
Dalbeattie is one of the few grounds where such a thing might 
now be attempted, if the fielders would leap a stone wall, with a 
deep drop, into a pleasing and rapid burn of considerable width. 
Mr. Woolgar thought that the practice of catches by the field, in 
the interval between two men’s innings, is too much neglected. 
The Players did by no means neglect it in the great match this 
week, and gave very pretty examples of skill in holding long 
catches. In Mr. Woolgar’s youth the “straight bat was very 
carefully studied.” The practice of setting most of the field on 
the offside has taught batsmen to hit across, after Mr. Page’s 
manner, and Mr. Philipson was bowled by Ulyett on Tuesday 
with a ball on the off stump which he seemed to try to hit to 
broad field, in the manner once stigmatized as an agrarian out- 
rage. The memories of Fuller Pilch did not go back to the days 
of Mr. Woolgar'’s grandfather and of Broad Halfpenny, but flitted 
lovingly round Alfred Mynn, Tom Wenman, Lillywhite, Fenner, 
Redgate, and Cobbett, and the great Mr. Felix. In these days a 
sporting Kentish farmer once laid thirty to one, in sovereigns, four 
times over, on Kent against England. Kent began by getting 278, 
which hardly justified a bet of even six to four, and England won 
by nine wickets. “Old Top-boots did sigh when he went home 
for his canvas bag to pay up.” Old Top-boots should not have 
been allowed to go at large, with his liberal views of the state of 
the odds. Fuller Pilch must not be judged by the basrelief on 
his tomb, “ an accurate representation of a short lytic baboon 
who had sprained his leg in jumping over a broken hurdle.” 
This is Mr. Gale’s venture into the domain of art criticism, where 
a little plain speaking is often welcome. In the realm of art, 


‘however, perhaps Mr. Gale is hasty when he yaw of the picture 


of the pretty boy with a hat at Lord’s as a Gainsborough and a 
portrait of George IV. in youth. It is pretty enough for that 
celebrated beauty, but its origin and provenance seem obscure. 
It has also been spoken of as a portrait of that other Prince of 
Wales, “ Fred, who was alive, and is dead.” As the poet adds, 
“there is no more to be said.” Mr, Gale’s “Scraps from Old 
Supper Tables” are not nearly so good as his “ Hawthorn Cor- 
respundence ” that Mr. Punch published many years ago (1857). 
That was excellent, and included a pleasant song, reprinted 
here, about the lovely Molly andthe Mulberry tree, and the maids 
that strew Molly’s grave with May-garlands. 

The ~“—— of Mr. Gale's book is contained in his Cricket 
Homilies. ey are full of honest advice on all points, and we 

with the editor of a public school newspaper that they 

should be in the hands of all, and especially of the young. Mr. 
Gale appears as a penitent. He once lost a match by taking a 
catch too easily. The happy man missed was the Prince of 
Wales’s coachman, and he scored four, not out, and just won the 
game. The missing of Lord George Scott in the University 
match, “ the three dolorous misses of the Isle of Britain,” may 
probably be explained thus, in Mr. Gale’s words :—* The simplest 
catch is often missed because it was ‘ too easy '—in other words, 
the ball came so slow and so ‘ pat’ into the fieldsman’s hands, that 
he thought he held it before it reached him.” Before leaving Mr. 
Gale, may we ask him whether he has been studying another 
sporting writer of a distant age, and devoted to another form of 
manly diversion? Because he writes (p. 94), “ Having sent m 
MS. just as written to my friend Dr. Gilbert Grace, he was kin 
enough to write me a letter, which my modesty forbids me to say 
more than that such a letter was written.” Or, has Mr. Gale 
been imitating the mannerisms that marked the Table Talk of 
Sairey Gamp? In grammar, as in cricket, let us have the rigour 
of the game, 


FRENCH LITERATURE, 


laps latest instalment of the pronunciations of Mr. Gladstone's 
civilized world on the state of Ireland provides a rare oppor- 
tunity for Unionist speakers, if they have the wit to take it. 
M. Ferré has only written a rather long pamphlet (1).; but in 
the course of that pamphlet he has contrived to show as sublime 
an ignorance of his subject and of everything Irish and English 
as we ever remember to have been displayed in the same space 
even by a Frenchman. He thinks that Dr. Johnson was alive at 
the passing of the Union—a blunder which may seem small in 
itself, but which, if reflected on for a minute, will be seen to 
prove complete ignorance of one of the most important periods 
of Irish history. He talks about the Irish people demandi 

“le rétablissemen: des ses vieil/es institutions nationales,” whi 

shows that he is entirely ignorant of the whole Parliamentary 
history of Ireland. He asserts with the utmost gravity that 
“ many centuries before Jesus Christ the original inhabitants 
of Ireland were conquered by Spanish Celts, who adopted 


(1) L’Irlande. Par Emmanuel Ferré. Paris; Perrin, 
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completely the manners and customs of the eonquered country,” 
without apparently having the least notion that there is no 
historical evidence of this whatever. He talks about Ireland 
asa “rich” country, and he accepts without doubt or question 
the theory that all landlords are “ anglo-saxon” and all 
tenants celts, representing the original tribal owners, though 
his own very imperfect account of successive “ confisca- 
tions” might show him how impossible this latter theory is. 
We have no space to dwell on his account of the “ middle- 
mens” (sic), on his miraculous notion that “ rack rent” means not 
arent which can be raised annually, but a “supplementary rent 
in addition to the amount agreed on,” or his statement that the 
grand jury “ composé d’éléments protestants délibére et prononce 
sur Jes demandes ayant un caractére purement religieux.” But the 
mere mention of these will probably suffice. We have no reason 
to suspect the civilized world in this instance of being dishonest ; 
dishonesty would not have committed such naif errors, But it is 
sufficiently clear that the civilized world is securely posing 
matters as to which it has not troubled itself to obtain the most 
elementary information. 

We have bejore us three Seay works to which we can 
give but little space, though two of them, at any rate, are of some 
importance, There is nothing very noteworthy in M. Richet’s trac- 
tate (2), which isa physio-psychological essay of the usual character. 
But M. Fonsegrive’s (3) historical sketch of the opinions of different 
schools on determinism and free will is full and interesting, even 
if we may regard some of his opinions and deductions as a little 
inconsequent. M. Delbceuf (4) has mixed a rather unnecessary 
technicality of phrase and a rather indiscriminate criticism of 
authority with a good deal of really original and suggestive specu- 
lation something in the mauner of the old “ quodlibetal questions ” 
of the schools. He should, however, beware of the intellectus sibi 
permissus ; though we own it is agreeable to see that indomitable 
entity manifesting itself once more in the New Scholastic of 
Physical-science philosophy. 

M. Lieussou’s (5) volume of travels is a diary of a voyage round 
the world in the usual track; not presenting anything very re- 
markable either in style or in subject, but soberly written, and 
with a certain freshness in stale matter which comes of direct 
observation, M. de Moiiy (6), who is known both as a travel- 
writer and a diplomatist, writes of Athens as an enthusiastic 
Hellenist and archeologist who pushes his enthusiasm some- 
times to the borders of abourdity. He is shocked at finding 
“dans le pays d'Ictinus ces miichicoulis allemands” due to King 
Otho. Now it is perhaps silly to imitate any old style in modern 
work. But a “ fils des croisés,” as M. de Moiiy would no doubt 
like to be, if he is not, might surely remember that Villehardouin, 
as well as Themistocles, had something to do with Greece, and 
that Villehardouin was not exactly an “ Allemand.” 

We owe an apology to M. Coquelin cadet for having accident- 
ally postponed a notice of his Le rire(7), very laughfully illus- 
trated by “Sapeck.” After all, we can do little with it, except 
to give it a warm recommendation, for it is a book to be laughed 
over, not to be gravely “censured ” in the old sense. There have 
been who wrote very dismally about things comic in the abstract ; 
to M. Coquelin’s credit, be it said that he is not of such. 

It would, perhaps, have been better if M. Dhormoys (8), instead 
of calling himself a “ comparse” in his title, had remem 
that he was one in his text. He has, no doubt, been able to add 
something to the history of 1870-1, but such details as that of 
@ newspaper war of his with M. Pouyer-Quertier are really of 
very interest indeed. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


HERE is a becoming cheerfulness in the volume of addresses 
to young people which Sir John Lubbock has entitled Zhe 
Pleasures of Life (Macmillan & Co.) Moral sentiments of un- 
impeachable orthodoxy alternate with choice quotations from 
ancient and modern authors, the latter appearing like a choral 
response to the voice of the oracle. Thus we read, “It is really 
astonishing how little most of us see of the beautiful world in 
which welive. Mr. Norman Lockyer tells us,” &c. &c. Or, to vary 
the platitude, “ There is, indeed, some good in most men, ‘I have 
heard much,’ says Mr. Nasmyth, in his charming autobiography,” 
&c. &e. Now in all this—and there is much of it—there isa good 
deal that is trite. But it is only fair to consider the circum- 
stances in which Sir John Lubbock delivered these addresses, 
and it must be owned that a healthy optimism, even when com- 
bined with the facile utterance of truisms, is good for young 
people. It is at least vastly better than the croaking imism 
of some moralists who glow with unholy pride as they denounce 
pleasures for which they have no zest, ¥ ae as the gouty old 
gentleman in Montaigne found great relief in railing at salt neat’s 
tongues and other delicates, 
two volumes of Vernon Lee's Juvenilia (T. Fisher Unwin) com- 


(2) Essai de psychologie générale. Par C. Richet. Paris: Alcan. 
(3) Essui sur le libre arbitre. Par G. L. Fonsegrive, Paris: Alcan. 
a La matiére brute et la matiére vivante. Par J. Delbeuf. Paris: 
n. 


(5) Dex mois autour du monde. Par G. Lieussou. Paris: Ollendorff. 
(6) Lettres athéniennes. Par le Comte de Moiiy. Paris: Plon. 

(7) Le rire. Par Coquelin cadet. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(8) souvenirs d'un comparse, Par Paul Dhormoys. 


ps a number of fugitive papers on “sundry sesthetical questions.” 
not a few of these discursive essays no sort of question of art 
arises in definite form. So indiscriminate are they in general, 
there seems to be no reason why they should end as they do, or 
end at all. They consist mainly of impressions, unsubjected to 
the shaping spirit of the artist, yet vivilied by a wayward and 
extremely volatile fancy. Now and then a suggestive reflection 
or striking opinion arrests the wanderer in devious rhetorical ways, 
seldom, however, to lead to any solid vantage-ground, 

Mr. Edmund C, Cox shows a firm grasp of the material, and 
considerable skill in reducing it to concise and clear form, in A 
Short History of the Bombay Presidency (Thacker & Co.) Beyond 
this there is nothing to be said for a scheme that offers no special 
aid to the student. 

In the Open (Nottingham: Forman) is the title of a variety of 
papers descriptive of scenery in some of the more picturesque parts 
of England ; written with genuine sympathy, and in a style that 
is sober and unaffected, by Mr, J. Henry Brown. 

From Messrs. Mawson, Swan, & Morgan, of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, we have an entertaining addition to Mr. Joseph Crawhall’s 
clever simulations of old chap-books, entitled 4 Jubilee Thought. 
Some of the illustrations reproduce the broad humour and spirited 
execution of the old cuts with marvellous fidelity. 

Mr. Theodore Wood's Our Bird Allies (S. P.O. K.) is not only 
a capital little book for the young, but might spread some much- 
whe = knowledge among ruthless gamekeepers and the members 
of country sparrow clubs, Mr, Wood defends the sparrow, while 
admitting the vicious habits of the bird in certain respects. He 
sums up its virtues and defects with admirable impartiality, and 
considers the utility of the sparrow from the unassailable stand- 
point of a sound economist. 

Captain F. Beaufort, R.A., merits the thanks of English readers 
for an excellent translation of Herr von Huhn’s dramatic recital, 
The Kidnapping of Prince Alexander of Battenberg (Stanford). 
The absence of any map is to be regretted, and must surely be au 
oversight on the part otf the publisher. 

In the “ Canterbury Poets ” (Walter Scott) a rather odd con- 
junction is presented in the Selection from the Poetical Works of 
Bowles, Lamb, and Hartley Coleridge, edited by Mr. William 
Tirebuck. An unhappy passion for comparisons and parallels 
leads Mr. Tirebuck to utter things that are not gay, certainly, 
though exceedingly foolish. “ Bowles,” we learn, “has the 
sonorous simplicity of Handel; but Hartley Coleridge has the 
sweet probing subtlety of Mozart.” Again, “Hartley Coleridge 
has not the lambent glow of Keats. He is calmer, more conscious 
of his art, and yet he has not that unpremeditated art of Tennyson 
which betrays itself.” Mr, Tirebuck’s critical method is truly 
Ollendorffian. 

Mr. Francis W. L. Adams is so kind as to make sarcastic re- 
ference to us as among “ his good old friends” who have applied 
strong epithets to his early literary efforts, and he does so in a 
somewhat unnecessary preface to the complete edition of his 
Poetical Works (Grithth, Farran, & Co.), which is issued from 
Brisbane. Let Mr. Adams but avoid the old offence, whatever 
it was—and, by the way, he announces the near publication of no 
less than three new works—and even we may do him reverence. 

The new volume — the fifth — of Book-Lore (Elliot Stock) 
thoroughly sustains the reputation of this agreeable miscellany. 

The seventh edition, corrected to April, of the Army and = 
Calendar (Allen & Co.) is a reference-book of the handiest kind 
and of well-proved utility, The compiler, Mr. John Hazard, 
intends to provide additional maps in future editions designed 
to set forth the clearest details of military stations, barracks, and 
so forth. Let us hope that these will be legibly printed. The 
map of Cork in the present edition is certainly not too clear. 

rom Messrs. Routledge & Sons we have the “ Pocket Library” 
edition of The Poetical Works of Campbell, and Lord Lytton’s 
translation of Schi’er's Poems and an addition to Pro- 
fessor Morley’s “ Universal Library.” 

Professor Seeley’s Our Colonial ion (Macmillan & Co.) 
isa skilful abstract in cheap form of the author's work on the 
expansion of England. 

Among our new editions are Mr. W. Minto’s Defoe, “ Eng- 
Men of & Co.); Sir W. Muir's 

Apology o indy (S.P.C.K.); A Garland from the 
Parables, by the Rev. W. fk. Littlewood (Mack); the “ Pocket 
Volume” edition of Itienzi, the Last of the Roman Tribunes 
(Routledge) ; and Mme. St. Germaine’s essay, The Growth and 
Cultivation of the Voice in Singing (Cramer & Co.) 

We have ulso received Sociology, by John Bascom (Putnam's 
Sons); Mrs, William Grey's translation of Rosmini, The Ruling 
Principle of Method in Education (Boston: Heath); Mr. John 
Morley’s Address On the Study of Literature (Macmillan & Co.) ; 
Hot Weather Lessons, Part II., by OC. A. Montrésor (Hatchards) ; 
Short Stories for Composition (Blackwood) ; Longmans’ Handbooks 
%, Geography; The Life of Queen Victoria (Nelson & Sons); 

he Jubilee of Queen Victoria, by the Rev. Thornley Smith 

Whittingham); Albynne,a dramatic medley, by “ Esca” (Wyman) ; 
he Recording Angel, §c., by John Harris (Wertheimer); 4 
Primer, by H. 8. Salt (Reeves & Turner); Beforehand, 

by L. T. Mead (Routledge); Sunday Sonnets, by E. M. Alford 
(Blackfriars Publishing Co.); and Tiree Steel Portraits of Her 
Majest: Cpa & Co.), illustrating childhood, maidenhood, and 
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OR twenty-one years one of the most simple and 
easily understood of scientific discoveries which has ever been made, 
and which, notwithstanding its simplicity, is at thé same time one of the 
| grandest. and most important in guiding the course of Scientific Inquiry, 
has been left without any formal recognition by any of the Scientific 
Societies professedly endowed for the promotion of knowledge. I allude to 
the discovery of the action of Astral Gravitation which immediately led to 
the discovery of important facts in Natural Philosophy whose existence had 
been previously unknown. 


I do not doubt that in the first instance the leading members of the 
Scientific world disbelieved and were prevented from giving serious atten- 
tion to the existence of the newly-discovered facts in consequence of their 
corollaries being at variance with what has for more than two hundred 
years been accepted by the Scientific world as a necessary axiom in the so- 
called fundamental principles of Natural Philosophy, to formulate logically 
in theory the conception which was by Galileo, Descartes, and Newton 
brought into Natural Philosophy under the supposition of its being by 
theoretical necessity the First Law of Motion. 


I repeat that I give the reputed leaders of the Scientific world credit for 
having in the first instance honestly considered any announcements pro- 
fessedly at variance with that “ First Law of Motion” to be unworthy of 
consideration. The position of the question is now, however, changed ; 
the course of scientific investigation has in the meantime been greatly 
influenced and directed by new discoveries of facts which, nevertheless, ex- 
cepting those for which other explanation than the theoretical deductions 
through which their existence was discovered have been contrived, remain 
unacknowledged. 


1 now therefore charge the reputed leaders of the Scientific world with 
having too long persisted in what is, in fact, an unworthy course, whether 
it be their intelligence or their honour that is at fault in the question. 


There is no more than the average intelligence of any man of ordinary 
education requisite for perfectly understanding the question at issue, and I 
now invite any such who have leisure and inclination for a deeply interest- 
ing study, as well as position and spirit of independence to enable them 
freely to express their opinions, to communicate with me for the purpose 
of making appointments to discuss the subject, and perhaps urge this 
challenge for the honour of Science. 


WM. LEIGHTON JORDAN, 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society ; 
Member of the London Chamber of Commerce. 
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